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A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


#  Among  the  thousand  or  more  re¬ 
quests  for  canned  food  literature  that 
come  to  us  each  day,  we  receive  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  letters  asking  for 
speakers  to  address  meetings. 

These  requests  come  from  grocer  or¬ 
ganizations  who  want  members  and 
employees  to  become  better  salesmen  of 
canned  foods;  from  Chambers  of  Com¬ 


merce,  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and  Lions 
Clubs,  as  well  as  from  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  hospital  diet  classes  and  women’s 
clubs. 

The  Canco  Speaking  Service  covers 
the  country,  keeps  booked  solidly  for 
months  ahead  .  .  .  telling  facts  about 
canned  foods  . . .  building  appreciation 
for  America’s  canning  industry. 


A  M  i  R  I  CAN  C  A  N  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y 

2  3  0  P  A  »  K  .  A  V  1  N  0  f  ,  N  I  W  YORK  _ 


Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthw  )• 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada- — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  W  inesdsyi 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  unci?r  Act  ol 
March  3rd,  1879. 
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A  VACUUM  IS 


NOTHING 


BUT 


VACUUM  PACKING 


IS  INDEED 


SOME-TIIIXG! 


Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

Cameron  builds  Vacuum  Closing  Machines 
for  both  round  and  square  cans. 

The  machine  shown  above  has  a  pre-clinching 
device,  for  sealing  liquid  products  without  spill. 


IN  YOUR  STORES 


Special  full  color  World’s  Food  Fair  page  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  October  23!  Another  full  color  page  in 
This  Week,  October  30!  Billboards  in  nearly  250  se¬ 
lected  markets  —  October  20  to  November  20.  Brilliant 
new  store  material  —  for  store  display. 

And  all  this,  remember,  in  addition  to  Del  Monte’s 
seven  regular  advertising  campaigns  —  going  strong 
right  through  the  season! 

No  matter  what  other  brands  you  feature  —  here’s 
an  opportunity  you  can’t  afford  to  miss!  See  for  your¬ 
self  why  so  many  grocers  play  up  Del  Monte  the  year 
around  —  why  they  give  this  label  so  much  special  atten¬ 
tion  during  Del  Monte’s  famous  national  merchandising 
drives ! 

FREE — World’s  Food  Fair  store  material!  Color¬ 
ful  new  sales-builders — 14  pieces  to  the  set.  Ask 
your  Del  MONTE  representative,  or  write  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco.  Be 
ready  on  Opening  Day ! 


Another  great 
Del  Monte  sales  event 


Polish  the  counters  —  clear  the  floors  —  “tune  up”  your 
•ash  register!  The  crowds  are  on  their  way  —  headed 
right  for  the  Del  Monte  World’s  Food  Fair! 

It’s  another  headline  Del  Monte  sales  event.  Coming 
October  20th.  And  what  an  opportunity  for  you  to  sell 
'oods! 

Taking  advantage  of  all  the  current  build-up  pub¬ 
licity  for  two  great  World’s  Fairs  next  year!  Amusing, 
iively.  Timed  right  down  to  your  practical  selling  needs 
his  fall. 

And  like  all  Del  Monte’s  special  sales  events  —  it’s 
lacked  by  strong  national  and  local  advertising  support. 
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If  you  were  to  start  locating  Continen- 
JT  \  tal  plants  all  over  the  country  by 
marking  X's  on  a  map,  you'd  discover  many 
interesting  facts. 

The  first  thing  you  would  find  is  that  Con¬ 
tinental  has  built  its  plants  as  near  to  the  can¬ 
ning  centers  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  are 
right  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  no  matter  what  your  requirements 
are  you  can  be  sure  of  being  served  promptly 
and  efficiently. 

Going  a  step  further  you  will,  upon  analyz¬ 
ing  this  map  a  little  more,  discover  that  Conti¬ 
nental's  forethought  and  planning  in  the  strate¬ 
gic  placement  of  these  plants,  assures  canners 


of  continuous  uninterrupted  service  regardless 
of  conditions  which  might  cripple  others. 

Finally,  a  count  of  these  X's  will  reveal  a 
total  of  ^  plants — each  one  equipped  and 
busy  turning  out  the  billions  of  cans  which 
Continental  makes  each  year  for  its  thousands 
of  customers. 

And,  behind  it  all,  there  is  Continental's 
record  of  33  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  an  industry  which  has  grown 
steadily  and  surely.  It  is  this  experience,  gained 
step  by  step,  and  these  convenient  facilities 
which  Continental  offers  to  all  canners  alike. 

You  should  be  interested. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO 


HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


PEAS  ARE  BETTER — Before  we  could  get  to  press 
with  last  week’s  issue,  in  which  we  advised  the 
managers  of  the  Pea  Cooperative  to  check  the 
rumor-mongers  by  issuing  a  definite  statement,  that 
statement  was  in  hand,  and  was  given  you  in  that  same 
issue.  Now  there  has  followed  a  voluminous  explana¬ 
tion  and  report  of  the  entire  transaction  to  date.  Since 
all  pea  canners  have  received  this,  and  since  they  are 
the  only  ones  interested,  there  is  no  purpose  in  our 
reprinting  it.  But  we  do  wish  to  lend  our  urge  to  these 
pea  canners,  to  get  behind  the  move,  to  support  it 
financially  and  above  all  things  honestly  and  courage¬ 
ously.  You  have  all  undoubtedly  read  the  report,  but 
have  you  studied  it?  It  strikes  us  they  have  covered 
every  contingency  and  laid  a  fine  foundation  to  build 
a  real  canned  pea  marketing  plan,  legal  and  entirely 
protected  so  far  as  financial  contributions  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  other  words  there  seems  nothing  illegal 
about  the  plan,  nothing  the  Government  or  others  can 
find  fault  with,  and  the  wisdom  of  appointing  a 
thoroughly  disinterested  firm,  entirely  separated  from 
canned  foods,  needs  no  enforcement  from  us.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  inherent  jealousies  of  canners, 
and  since  the  funds  are  thoroughly  covered  by  bonded 
insurance,  every  penny  contributed  or  paid  in  may  be 
considered  as  safe.  If  pea  canners  will  play  fair  with 
other  pea  canners,  with  the  managers  and  with  them¬ 
selves,  the  industry  may  awake  to  a  wonderful  accom- 
plisl  ment. 

Already  the  horizon  is  brightening.  Total  stocks  of 
cam  ed  peas,  which  includes  carry-over  as  well  as  the 
1938  packs,  as  of  September  1st,  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Carl  'S  Campbell  as  23,047,072  cases  of  all  grades  and 
size.'^  —a  long  ways,  we  would  remind  the  rumor  mon¬ 
gers  from  the  thirty  million  cases  they  croaked  about. 
Whei  we  come  to  think  about  it  since  pea  canning 
opei  tions  do  not  end  until  sometime  in  August,  it  is 
the  I  most  identical  figure  we  set  as  the  pack  and  carry¬ 
over  -23,000,000  cases.  Remember? 

N(  w  let’s  have  no  croaking  about  carry-overs  in  the 
hand:  of  distributors;  they  have  been  buying  from 


hand-to-mouth,  which  means  only  when  the  last  half 
dozen  cases  are  going  out  the  warehouse  door,  do  they 
buy  more.  And  there  are  full  nine  months  to  be 
supplied  out  of  visible  stocks ;  and  those  stocks  are  pre- 
ponderately  of  the  finer  qualities.  About  time  the  pea 
canners,  their  brokers  and  the  distributors,  took  some¬ 
thing  for  their  nerves  and  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  jitter-bugs,  scared  of  their  own  shadows. 
The  canned  pea  situation  is  strong,  not  hopeless.  The 
hysteria  is  passing,  but  before  it  is  out  of  sight  take 
note  of  some  of  the  things  or  persons  who  caused  it. 
The  buyer  naturally  played  his  hand  strong,  but  how 
about  your  assistants  (?),  and  especially  some  of  the 
self-appointed  market  authorities,  who  played  with  and 
for  these  buyers? 

THAT  A  &  P  STATEMENT— The  appeal  to  the 
consuming  public  by  the  venerable  Hartford  brothers, 
owners  of  the,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  these  many 
years,  made  a  profound  impression.  At  small  profit  to 
themselves,  and  that  profit  destined  for  the  tax  col¬ 
lectors,  they  seek  to  keep  employed  85,600  employes. 
Their  statement  says:  “A  &  P  Stores  last  year  distri¬ 
buted  at  retail  $881,700,000  worth  of  food  at  a  net  profit 
of  1  per  cent.”  In  effect  that  is  an  admission  of  unfair 
trading,  and  enough  to  condemn  the  system  to  dis¬ 
memberment,  for  how  can  any  independent  grocer 
expect  to  exist,  much  less  to  grow,  at  a  profit  of  1  per 
cent?  And  no  grocer  is  free  of  its  effect,  since  the 
about  15,000,  A  &  P  stores,  warehouses,  etc.,  cover  the 
whole  country,  and  so  come  into  competition  with  all 
retail  grocers.  It  represents  the  heights  or  the  depths 
of  unfair  competition,  and  stands  as  a  condemnation 
of  one  of  the  possibilities  which  can  happen  under  our 
democratic  form  of  government,  accomplished  in  a 
thoroughly  legal  manner,  but  fatal  in  its  effects  upon 
all  business.  This  is  mass  distribution  that  is  mur¬ 
derous,  not  alone  to  competitors,  but  to  the  entire 
business  structure  of  our  country,  because  business 
cannot  be  conducted  upon  a  net  profit  of  1  per  cent. 
This  argument  needs  no  bolster.  It  is  apparent  to  any 
man  familar  with  business. 
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It  is  well  to  recall  that  our  business  system,  the 
greatest  on  earth,  was  not  built  by  a  few  great  mass 
producers  or  mass  distributors.  It  grew  because  of  the 
great  number  of  small,  but  sturdy  units,  so  distributed 
that  misfortune  to  one  or  a  few  of  them,  could  not  shake 
the  whole  structure.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of 
“rugged  individualism,”  and  not  the  narrow,  thoroughly 
hoggish  notion  that  under  democracy  anyone  can  run 
hog-wild  and  do  as  he  pleases.  Under  the  old  system 
opportunities  were  limitless,  and  the  man  with  the 
ability  could  start  from  scratch  and  mount  to  the 
heights ;  and  it  is  the  absence  of  this  old  condition  that 
is  holding  off  and  making  impossible  the  return  of  old 
time  prosperity :  there  are  too  many  and  too  great  single 
units  which  choke  off  individual  initiative ;  there  is  too 
great  concentration,  backed  by  the  powerful  financial 
interests  which  prevent  serious  competition  by  with¬ 
holding  or  curtailing  financial  support  to  any  and  all 
who  venture  to  oppose.  It  is  true  that  the  small  man 
cannot  get  a  start  today ;  and  until  it  is  made  possible  for 
him  to  do  so,  and  to  continue  without  undue  pressure  or 
unfair  competition,  widespread  prosperity  cannot 
return. 

Since  the  Hartford  brothers  have  grown  old,  have  no 
direct  posterity  to  care  for,  and  are  unconcerned  in 
making  more  money,  why  do  they  not  stretch  their, 
charitable  shall  we  call  it? — ,  effort  one  point  further, 
and  give  away  the  individual  stores  to  worthy  mana¬ 
gers,  and  turn  their  warehouses,  etc.,  over  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  be  operated  and  owned  by  the  men  who  have 
been  long  in  their  employ,  as  a  reward  for  services; 
free  in  every  instance,  and  given  to  individuals  who 
must  remain  separate  and  not  again  resume  the  j  auger- 
naught.  This  would  be  a  move  that  would  call  down 
blessings  upon  them  in  all  history,  and  build  the  sort  of 
monument  to  their  names  as  the  present  set-up  never 
will  do  no  matter  how  they  dispose  of  their  wealth. 

And  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers.  The 
few  pennies  the  consumers  save  in  buying  in  this  or 
any  other  huge  chain  store  mean  dollars  out  of  the  wage 
envelopes  of  thousands  of  workers.  Men  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  goods  to  keep  these  stores  running  at  profits 
limited  to  1  per  cent — because  the  Hartford  brothers  do 
not  take  out  of  their  pockets  the  difference  between  the 
1  per  cent  on  which  all  merchandise  must  be  sold  to 
A  &  P.,  and  the  living  cost  to  the  producers.  And  that 
means  closed  mills,  less  employment,  less  opportunity  to 
earn — a  terrific  tax  on  the  whole  country,  when  properly 
analyzed.  Selling  upon  1  per  cent  profit  is  not  a  benefit 
to  consumers;  it  is  a  curse,  and  a  curse  to  the  whole 
country. 


GOOD  SOUND  ADVICE— TAKE  IT! 

A  WELL  known  midwest  canned  foods  broker 
warned  canners  that  the  way  out  was  not  the 
ruthless  cutting  of  prices — but  let  him  tell  the 

story : 

“With  few  exceptions,  we  are  firmly  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  stocks  in  distributors’  hands  are  far  and 
away  below  normal.  We  don’t  believe  that  the 
average  distributor  in  our  territory  has  50  per  cent 
as  much  stuff  in  his  warehouse,  or  contracted  for 
forward  shipment,  as  he  had  at  this  time  last  year. 

“A  situation  of  this  kind  can  lead  to  one  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  only  one  conclusion,  i.e.,  that  we  will 
have  a  very  substantial  business  on  practically 
everything  in  the  line  right  straight  through  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

“That  this  conclusion  is  correct  is  borne  out  by 
the  business  that  we  are  passing  through  day  in 
and  day  out. 

“It  is  definitely  proven  now  that  the  pack  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  will  be  short.  Here 
in  Chicago  we  had  thirteen  or  fourteen  consecutive 
days  of  heavy  rainfall  and  we  understand  that 
these  weather  conditions  extended  practically  all 
over  the  entire  tomato  belt  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  amount  of  damage  cannot  be  calculated  as  yet. 

“The  canned  pea  situation  seems  to  be  improving 
slightly.  The  canners  themselves  realize  the  abso¬ 
lute  futility  of  constantly  cutting  prices  in  order 
to  make  sales.  Today  peas  are  selling  generally  at 
prices  well  below  the  cost  of  production,  for  most 
grades,  and  we  believe  that  a  concerted  effort  is 
under  way  on  the  part  of  the  producers  to  stimu¬ 
late  sales  through  means  other  than  cut  prices. 

“On  this  subject  of  cut  prices  we,  ourselves,  have 
had  a  number  of  purely  academic  discussions  with 
a  number  of  the  more  important  buyers  in  our  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  beyond 
a  certain  point  an  additional  reduction  in  price  is 
absolutely  of  no  benefit  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
merchandise.  In  other  words,  the  thinking  buyer 
realizes  that  when  stuff  reaches  a  low  level,  or  a 
level  that  is  low  enough  to  attract  the  consuming 
public,  a  still  further  reduction  has  a  tendency 
more  to  discourage  consumption  than  to  encourage 
it,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  doesn’t  do  any  good  in  the  v,  ry 
of  additional  stimulation. 

“Carrying  this  thought  further,  a  number  of 
buyers  who  really  think  and  who  really  have  a 
background  of  experience  on  which  to  draw  h..ve 
expressed  the  opinion  that  an  advance  of  5  cent^  to 
10  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  2  peas  and  an  advance  of 
25  cents  to  50  cents  on  No.  10  peas  could  very 
readily  be  maintained  and  that  such  an  advance,  if 
it  was  general  and  was  adhered  to,  would  not  siow 
down  consumption  as  much  as  one  case.” 
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FOOD  BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 

Says  Dun  &  Bradstreet 


AS  compared  with  other  broad  divisions  of  trade,  the 
food  trade  closed  the  first  half  of  1938  in  a  rela- 
/  \tively  favorable  inventory  position,  according  to 
Mid  Year  Inventory  Survey  figures  just  released  by 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.  Almost  3,000  manufacturing, 
wholesale  and  retail  concerns  in  the  food  trades  fur¬ 
nished  the  information  on  which  the  tabulations  and 
estimates  have  been  based.  Although  the  various  food 
manufacturing  industries  show  wide  variation  as  to  in¬ 
ventory  experience,  the  total  decrease  for  the  food 
manufacturing  group  of  9.6  per  cent  between  January 
1  and  June  30,  is  a  more  rapid  decrease  than  the  par  of 
7.7  for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing.  Moreover,  food 
manufacturing  as  a  whole  had  not  piled  up  inventories 
in  the  previous  two  years  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
industries;  having  shown  a  moderate  increase  of  25 
per  cent  during  1936  and  1937,  as  compared  with  38 
per  cent  for  all  manufacturing. 

In  the  food  wholesaling  group — where  the  wholesale 
grocers  with  their  non-perishable  inventories  carry  the 
major  weight — a  decrease  was  registered  about  in  line 
with  the  average  of  5  per  cent  for  all  wholesaling.  This 
continues  the  food  trade  experience  during  1936  and 
1937,  when  food  wholesalers’  inventories  increased  only 
a  little  more  than  the  par  of  32  per  cent  for  all  whole¬ 
saling. 

In  food  retailing  the  chain  grocery  record  of  10.6  per 
cent  reduction  of  inventory  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1938,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  1  or  2  per  cent 
increase  in  the  holdings  of  independent  retail  grocers. 
Looking  back  two  years,  independent  retail  grocers 
inventories  were  built  up  18  per  cent  during  1936  and 
1937  against  3  per  cent  for  chain  grocers  and  22  per 
cent  for  all  retailing. 

Among  the  various  types  of  food  manufacturing,  the 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey  shows  that  the  most  marked 
decrease  in  inventories  occurred  among  flour  and  feed 
miners.  Since  the  Spring  is  the  season  when  stocks  are 
ord'narily  depleted  waiting  for  new  wheat  crops,  it  is 
hard  to  state  whether  the  26  per  cent  reduction  is  above 
or  elow  normal.  All  sizes  of  mills,  large  and  small, 
reg  stered  the  same  story.  The  possibility  of  other 
tha  i  seasonal  variation  is  demonstrated  by  an  inventory 
inc  3ase  of  30  per  cent  during  1936,  and  a  decrease  of 
8  p  r  cent  during  1937,  with  carry-over  probably  related 
to  iriations  in  the  wheat  crop. 

I  ..’uit  and  vegetable  canners  registered  a  decrease  of 
18  er  cent  in  their  stocks  during  the  first  six  months 
of  ne  year,  again  reflecting  in  part  a  seasonal  move- 
me  t,  but  certainly  in  some  parts  the  effort  to  dispose 
of  ;  large  hold-over  in  last  year’s  packs  of  a  number  of 
fru  is  and  vegetables.  This  hold-over  shows  up  as  a 
net  39  per  cent  increase  of  stocks  during  1936  and  1937. 


Inventories  of  manufacturing  confectioners  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction,  with  increases  recorded  by  all 
but  the  smallest  candy  concerns.  Even  though  it  may 
reflect  seasonal  recovery  after  Christmas  depletion,  this 
is  an  unexpected  record  after  a  net  41  per  cent 
increase  of  stocks  during  the  previous  two  years.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  continued  a  small 
increase  of  stocks  during  the  first  six  months  of  1938 
after  a  net  66  per  cent  increase  during  the  previous 
two  years.  However,  it  is  believed  that  inventories  on 
hand  are  a  relatively  small  factor  in  this  particular 
business. 

Brewer’s  inventories  continued  to  mount  in  line  with 
the  long  term  up-climb  of  sales  and  stocks,  since  the 
repeal  of  prohibition. 

Among  wholesale  food  dealers,  most  significant  are 
the  stocks  of  wholesale  grocers  who  registered  the  out¬ 
standing  decrease  of  8.5  per  cent  in  their  stocks  on 
hand.  All  but  the  smallest  wholesale  grocery  houses 
had  reduced  their  inventories  and  if  these  figures  are 
correct,  they  would  appear  to  be  in  an  unusually  liquid 
inventory  position.  Their  16  per  cent  increase  during 
1936  and  1937  was  far  below  the  average  accumulation. 
Since  the  members  of  the  several  industries  and  trades 
will  be  in  a  position  to  interpret  the  figures  with  a  close 
knowledge  of  their  own  seasonal  movements,  complete 
details  will  be  published  in  the  October  issue  of  Dun’s 
Review. 

INVENTORY  TRENDS  IN  THE  FOOD  TRADES 
During  First  Half  of  1938 
Sample  of 

Reporting  Concerns  Total  U.  S.  Inventory  Estimates 
Cases  Six  Month 

Reporting  Change 


Total 

(Number) 

Decreased 
Inventory 
(Per  cent) 

Dec.  31, 
1937 

($000,000) 

(Per  cent 
increase  or 
decrease) 

June  30, 
1938 

($000,000) 

MANUFACTURING*  .. 

475* 

55.1 

908* 

—  9.6 

821* 

Baking  . 

68 

71.7 

107 

—  15.2 

91 

Breweries  . 

Beverages — 

36 

20.0 

46 

+  21.5 

56 

Non-Alcoholic  . 

74 

27.1 

25 

+  3.3 

26 

Confectionery  . 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 

50 

53.1 

60 

+  7.3 

64 

Canning  . 

42 

55.0 

224 

—  18.1 

183 

Flour  and  Feed  Milling 

96 

83.1 

118 

—  26.1 

87 

All  Other  Food . 

109 

52.9 

328 

—  4.4 

314 

WHOLESALING  . 

750 

53.7 

1,025 

—  4.5 

978 

Confectionery  . 

83 

38.7 

14 

+  7.0 

15 

Dairy  Products  . 

83 

32.5 

20 

+  27.9 

26 

Groceries  and  Meats.. 

268 

66.0 

251 

—  8.5 

230 

Meats  and  Fish . 

Other  Food  and 

50 

47.8 

26 

—  14.4 

22 

Grocery  Specialties 

81 

39.5 

168 

+  6.2 

178 

Produce  and  Fruits.... 

93 

64.0 

31 

—  0.8 

31 

Other  Farm  Products 

62 

58.6 

435 

—  8.2 

399 

Beverages — Alcoholic 

30 

48.3 

80 

—  3.3 

77 

RETAILING  . 

Groceries 

1,724 

46.6 

511 

—  1.8 

502 

(Independent)  . 

Groceries  and  Meats 

730 

47.5 

153 

+  0.7 

154 

(Independent)  . 

Groceries  &  Groceries 

982 

46.7 

218 

+  2.0 

222 

&  Meats  (Chains) 

12 

83.3 

140 

—  10.6 

126 

*  Excludes  Meat  Packing. 
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JOHN  P.  STREET 


\  DEATH  OF  JOHN  P.  STREET 

The  industry  lost  one  of  its  prominent  figures  when 
the  hard  working  and  efficient  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Canners  Association,  John  P.  Street,  died 
suddenly  on  Thursday,  September  22,  and  was  buried 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  Saturday. 

“John”  not  only  knew  the  canned  foods  business  in 
all  its  details,  but  he  knew  canners,  and  he  handled  his 
arduous  job  of  marshalling  these  foremost  canners, 
the  New  York  Staters,  in  a  way  that  they  came  to  like 
as  they  realized  the  benefits  his  action  meant  to  each 
one  of  them.  They  will  not  deny  him  the  distinction 
that  he  virtually  held  this  Association  of  big  canners 
in  his  hand,  as  their  paid  secretary.  His  success  gave 
credit  to  this  office  throughout  the  industry,  and  his 
place  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  These  canners  feel  a  real 
personal  loss,  and  the  industry  does,  too. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  SECOND 
ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Annual  Get-Together  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder 
Company’s  representatives  from  the  various 
agencies  and  plants  located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls  beginning 
Monday,  September  26th  and  continuing  for  five  days. 

Division  managers  from  Seattle;  San  Francisco; 
Ogden,  Utah;  Columbus,  Wisconsin;  Indianapolis; 
Baltimore  and  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Opening  on  Monday  with  an  informal  reception  at 
the  main  offices  of  the  company,  there  followed  an 
inspection  of  new  equipment  on  display  at  the  plant. 

The  Annual  Ryder  Cup  Golf  Tournament  took  place 
in  the  afternoon.  At  7 : 00  P.  M.  a  dinner  was  attended, 


in  honor  of  the  company’s  president,  Stephen  N.  Ryder. 

A  series  of  meetings  and  round  table  discussions 
progressed  throughout  the  balance  of  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Third  Annual  Dinner, 
Ball  and  Entertainment  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Niagara 
and  marked  the  meeting  of  the  officers,  representatives, 
local  employees  and  a  large  number  of  executives  from 
other  companies  throughout  the  country,  who  were 
guests  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  for  the 
evening. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  convention  was  the  out¬ 
lining  of  plans  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  inspection 
of  various  new  pieces  of  equipment  designed  and 
brought  out  by  Chisholm-Ryder  engineers  since  the 
last  Chicago  convention. 

In  commenting  on  the  meeting  William  deBeck,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  company  said: 

“Where  we  had  gone  along  for  years  depending 
mainly  on  a  few  items,  our  line  now  emcompasses  as  we 
say,  ‘The  best  of  everything  for  the  pure  food  packer.’ 
We  brought  out  many  new  and  improved  machines  for 
the  canning  industry,  some  of  which  were  radical 
departures  from  the  old  methods.  Steel  replaced  wood 
in  construction.  Lightness  with  extreme  strength  took 
the  place  of  bulk.  Shorter  ways  were  found  to  ac¬ 
complish  various  canning  tasks.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  achievements  in  the  eyes  of  the 
canning  industry  is  the  production  of  a  satisfactory 
all-steel  pea  viner — hundreds  of  pounds  lighter  than 
its  old  predecessors — improved  in  almost  every  me¬ 
chanical  detail — and  mounted  o«-  pneumatic  tires  so 
that  it  can  be  transported  from’  field  to  field  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  light  trailer  travels. 

“Another  great  forward  step  was  the  introduction 
to  the  canning  trade  of  an  entirely  new  method  of  dis¬ 
integration  and  homogenizing — far  less  expensive  to 
operate — and  giving  much  greater  production. 

“With  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder 
organization — with  the  vastly  enlarged  line  of  equip¬ 
ment — and  with  the  general  enthusiasm  which  will  be 
instilled  in  our  entire  personnel  by  these  meetings,  we 
have  no  fear  of  the  business  prospects  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  is  going  to  set 
new  high  records  for  1939.” 

Some  of  the  officers  and  representatives  in  attend¬ 
ance  were:  Stephen  M.  Ryder,  President;  W.  Alec 
Chisholm,  Vice-President;  William  deBack,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager;  W.  C.  Seymour,  S;des 
Manager;  George  O.  Benson,  Manager  Premax  Ifivi- 
sion;  Martin  Kotarba,  Production  Manager;  Clal'  S. 
Maurer,  Secretary,  all  of  the  Niagara  Falls  office' 
James  Q.  Leavitt,  Seattle,  Washington;  H  M. 
Barker,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  W.  D.  Chisl  )lni, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario;  William  Hughes,  Colur  jUS, 
Wisconsin;  Carl  Rietz,  San  Francisco,  Califo)  lia; 
Walter  King,  San  Francisco,  California;  B.  E.  Brt  s^er, 
New  York;  Robert  Sindall,  Baltimore,  Marylr.nd; 
Walter  Singer,  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin, 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

.Manufacturers  of  (Pacicers  Sanitary  Gans 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

'J^ackers  of  J^killips  Judicious  Qualilif  Canned  £7ooc^j 

C;%IVIBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.S.A. 


Ideal  Vine^ 


The  Feeder  That  S  aves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

Uk  DishiiidcA .  * 


#Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every- 
hing  needed  for  a  ^ 
omplete  installa- 
'cn  is  furnished. 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis- 
tiibulors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

%  it  f\nt  iiL  t  iir  e  r  s  tyf  \/trier.v.  Vainer  Feeders^  Ertsila^e  Distributors  and  (^iiciin  jAdjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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The  Last  Of  The  Crop  Reports 


Held  over  and  assembled 


TOMATOES 

HOPE,  IND.,  September  21,  1938 — Acreage  normal;  yield  50 
per  cent.  Quality  fair. 

COLUMBUS  JUNCTION,  IOWA,  September  24,  1938 — Season  about 
over,  with  75  per  cent  pack. 

EAU  CLAIREI,  MICH.,  September  21,  1938 — The  peak  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  season  was  reached  about  a  week  ago.  Extremely  cold 
nights  and  continued  rain  in  this  section  for  the  past  week  is 
bringing  an  abrupt  close  to  the  packing  season  in  this  section. 
Yield  will  be  less  than  half  of  that  we  expected. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  September  23,  1938 — Our  acreage  was  about 
normal.  Our  yield  over  the  Ozarks  seems  to  have  been  about 
50  per  cent;  with  us  it  is  only  about  25  per  cent.  The  season 
is  over. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  September  24,  1938 — Canning  is  practically 
at  an  end.  We  will  make  a  short  run  about  Friday  of  next 
week  and  will  have  canned  about  4V2  cars  against  28  cars  last 
year  for  the  same  plants.  It  has  been  a  very  disappointing  year 
in  both  acreage  and  yield,  and  more  so  in  price.  We  think  we 
will  have  the  market  up  to  60  cents  and  the  next  thing  we  know 
some  fellow  kicks  off  at  51  Vz  cents. 

RURAL  HALL,  N.  c.,  September  15,  1938 — We  have  closed.  Last 
year  we  put  up  1,000  cases  2s,  and  this  year  we  have  1,700 
cases  2\^s,  and  about  100  cases  2s.  Our  pack  just  about  doubled 
last  year’s,  but  is  only  about  half  of  1935. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  September  19,  1938 — Nearly  a  failure  due 
to  heavy  rains  during  the  fruiting  season.  Our  pack  will  not 
be  more  than  40  per  cent  of  that  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect. 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  September  15,  1938 — Pack  practically  over. 
Some  canners  closed  for  the  season ;  others  packing  half  day  once 
a  week.  Total  pack  will  be  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  22,  1938 — Crop  50  per  cent; 
quality  good. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  September  20,  1938 — No  crop.  Did  not  have  any 
acreage. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  September  13,  1938 — This  year  we  reduced 
our  acreage  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  1937.  Yield  per  acre 
promises  to  equal  that  of  1937,  which  was  about  6%  tons  to 
acre.  Harvesting  now  proceeding  and  will  continue  until  frost, 
perhaps  about  the  15th  of  October.  Abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
canning  crops,  but  a  very  sluggish  market,  the  wost  in  years, 
holds  warehouses  to  capacity,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  canners 
to  meet  obligations,  both  for  running  expense  and  contract  price 
of  raw  product. 

OMPS,  w.  VA.,  September  22,  1938 — Yield  is  one-third  smaller 
than  last  year. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  September  23,  1938 — We  finished  packing 
operations  September  3rd,  which  is  the  earliest  date  we  have 
concluded  these  operations  for  a  number  of  years.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  we  reduced  our  acreage  materially  and 
packed  only  about  60  per  cent  of  our  1937  production.  We  ran 
our  corn  very  young  and  tender  and  believe  we  have  a  very 
excellent  pack  of  sweet  corn  this  season. 

HOPE,  IND.,  September  21,  1938 — Acreage  80  per  cent  of 
normal;  yield  85  per  cent;  quality  good. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  22,  1938 — Sweet:  About  50  per 
cent  crop  of  fine  quality. 


-  Good  for  the  Record 


SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  September  13,  1938 — Sweet:  Harvesting 
in  process.  Early  crop  off  and  later  crop  now  coming  on. 
One-fourth  increase  in  acreage.  Yield  about  same  as  1937, 
about  six  tons  to  acre  in  husk. 

SHEBOYGAN,  wis.,  September  22,  1938 — Pack  completed.  Pro¬ 
duction  about  normal  to  10  per  cent  above  normal. 

BEANS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  September  22,  1938 — Refugee  Green: 
Pack  same  as  last  year.  Same  acreage. 

Round  Pod  Wax:  Acreage  60  per  cent  greater  than  1937. 
Pack  increase  9  cars,  or  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  1937. 
Quality  very  good.  We  held  down  tonnage  by  insisting  on  top 
quality  only.  Pack  30  per  cent  sold. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  September  23,  1938 — Will  not  be  many  fall 
beans,  if  any. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  September  19,  1938 — Snap:  Produced  a 
normal  crop  but  on  account  of  a  high  market  for  raw  product, 
the  last  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  sold  raw,  so  that  our  pack 
is  below  our  original  estimates. 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  September  15,  1938 — Green:  A  large  pack 
was  made  in  the  Spring,  but  no  beans  will  be  packed  this  Fall, 
and  that  will  make  about  a  normal  supply. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  September  22,  1938 — Limas:  Early  crop  was 
not  over  70  per  cent;  however,  late  crop  is  turning  out  fair  with 
excellent  quality. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  September  13,  1938 — Now  harvested  with 
about  80  per  cent  normal  yield.  Acreage  about  same  as  1937. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  September  22,  1938 — Pack  completed  with 
rather  limited  production.  Crop  in  State  above  normal. 

BEETS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  September  22,  1938  —  Now  packing. 
Expect  to  pack  12  cars  against  7  last  year.  Quality  best  in 
years.  Running  well  to  small  sizes;  about  one-third  to  cut 
and  diced.  Sales  slow. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  September  19,  1938 — Produced  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

SHEBOYGAN,  WIS.,  September  22,  1938 — Just  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  Production  about  normal  with  a  larger  percentage 
of  small  whole  beets  than  usual  because  of  early  packing. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

HOPE,  IND.,  September  21,  1938 — Pumpkin:  Acreage  89  per 
cent  of  normal;  yield  50  per  cent.  May  get  fooled  but  looks 
like  a  very  short  crop.  Quality  normal. 

SOUTH  PARIS,  ME.,  September  19,  1938 — Cucumbers:  Season 
poor;  small  yield.  About  60  per  cent  crop. 

Cauliflower:  Some  parts  fair,  others  worthless.  Season  noor. 
EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  September  22,  1938 — Red  Sour  Fitted 
Water  Cherries:  Packed  4  cars  against  31  cars  in  1937. 

Red  Raspberries:  Packed  6%  cars  against  5  cars  ir.  1937. 
Quality  unusually  nice. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  September  19,  1938 — Spinach:  Crc  ’  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  expectations. 

Turnip  Greens:  Produced  a  normal  crop. 

Blackberries:  At  five  locations  only  produced  15  per  cent  of 
a  normal  production. 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  September  15,  1938 — Spinach:  Will  ^ar  a 
clean  up  before  the  Fall  pack  starts.  Fall  acreage  very  light. 
Prices  tending  upward. 
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KEEP YOUR 
PROPERTY 

fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


You  can  avoid  costly  delays  and  maintain  peak  production  schedules 
with  this  revolutionary  conveyor  beltins  that  meets  requirements  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  economically.  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  will 
not  creep,  weave  nor  lump.  It  will  not  stretch  -  will  not  deteriorate 
when  not  in  use  and  is  easily  clean- 
\ -  ^ steam  or  by  scalding  with 

hot  water.  In  addition,  the  open 
^  feature  permits  the  circulation 

of  around  products  in  process 
~~  f facilitates  cleaning.  Widely 
\  ^ used  for  conveying  fruit,  vegetables, 

I  fish,  meat  and  other  products  on 
grading,  sorting,  peeling  and  packing 
t^L  tables,  also  in  scaldets,  washers, 

cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
Its  perfectly  flat  surface  makes  it 
ideal  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or 
^  containers  empty  or  filled.  Furnish- 
^  ed  in  any  length  and  practically  any 

k  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 

^  ^  ^  Conveyor  Beltins  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

^  Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


"It  hat  everything  with  half  the  parte’' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufactarert 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eguipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


DNLYgrader 


SPLIT  LOAD 


9  Designed  for  a  high  speed  line  of  180  to  240  No.  2  cans 
per  minute  this  machine  developes  maximum  capacity  in  a 
minimum  space.  The  first  screen  splits  the  load  in  halt 
Smaller  sizes  going  to  the  screens  below  to  be  regraded,  and 
the  larger  sizes  continue  on  through  the  screens  above.  By 
regrading  the  split  load  a  very  substantial  increase  of  the 
smaller  grades  is  obtained.  Screens  ore  well  built,  in  fact 
we  have  never  had  to  replace  one.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


lERLIN  CHAPMAN 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANt4 
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AS  REPORTED  BY 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC 

September  17,  1938. 

Canners  are  reporting  more  growers  turning  in  hampers  every 
day  and  receipts  are  declining  rapidly.  After  the  heavy  rains 
the  first  three  days  of  this  week,  all  late  fields  have  been 
damaged  and  quality  has  slipped  badly.  Beginning  Monday, 
there  will  be  quite  a  bit  of  half-day  runs  and  some  factories 
have  already  quit  for  the  year. 

MT.  SUMMIT — Quality  of  tomatoes  since  recent  rains  has 
turned  for  the  worse.  Receipts  have  fallen  off  30  per  cent  this 
week  from  the  previous  week,  which  in  our  estimation  was  the 
peak.  Crop  as  a  whole  looks  like  60  per  cent  normal.  Limas  are 
of  excellent  quality,  yield  better  than  average.  Will  be  in  full 
production  next  week. 

ELWOOD — Crop  will  taper  off  rapidly  after  this  week.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  have  already  left  their  baskets.  Still  believe 
that  70  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  for  this 
section  will  not  be  far  off  when  final  pack  is  tabulated. 

CONVERSE — Heavy  rains  every  day  since  last  Friday,  and 
quality  has  gone  down  rapidly.  If  we  do  not  get  a  few  warm 
days  we  will  have  to  stop  accepting  tomatoes  as  50  per  cent 
of  what  we  are  now  taking  are  not  fit  to  can. 

KNIGHTSTOWN — Early  part  of  week  hot  and  dry.  Much  sun¬ 
burn.  Latter  part  of  week  wet  and  nights  cool.  Probably  90 
per  cent  normal  pack  here  as  far  as  actual  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  quality  under  normal  all  season.  Will  not  get  more 
than  40  per  cent  normal  pack  of  extras  and  fancies. 

UNDERWOOD — Pack  over.  Yield  will  run  about  55  per  cent  of 
last  year. 

LAFAYETTE — Expected  heavy  run  this  week,  but  had  rains  first 
three  days,  which  slowed  up  picking  and  spoiled  many  tomatoes 
in  the  fields.  Quality  about  the  same  as  last  week,  fair. 

WATERLOO — Tomato  crop  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  as  we 
have  passed  our  peak  and  growers  tell  us  the  fields  are  about 
cleaned  up  of  fruit.  Heavy  rains  of  past  two  days  have 
damaged  many  fields,  with  the  result  that  many  tons  of  fruit 
have  been  lost. 

TRAFALGAR — Have  in  nearly  4  tons  per  acre.  Quality  fair  to 
poor.  Tonnage  declining  very  fast. 

GASTON — Heavy  rains  early  this  week  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  tomato  crop.  Receipts  falling  fast  and  next  week  will 
be  very  light. 

WINDFALL — Rains  hurt  late  fields.  Expect  near  normal  pack 
of  6  tons  per  acre. 

SHERIDAN — Pack  winding  up  very  rapidly.  Expect  to  be  at 
least  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Quality  fair. 

CICE210 — Yield  to  date  4  tons  per  acre.  Expect  5  tons.  Last 
year  yield  was  7  tons  per  acre.  Receipts  off  40  per  cent  this 
week  from  last  and  expect  further  decline  next  week. 

Corn  pack  in  Indiana  is  just  about  completed  and  from  all 
indications  will  not  run  over  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

FAIRLAND — Finished  September  16,  with  60  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

ST.  PAUL — Finished  September  9,  with  65  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

REECE — Finished  at  one  plant  this  week  with  40  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  pack. 

WINDFALL — Finished  September  9,  with  12,000  cases  compared 
with  35,000  cases  last  year, 

HOUGLAND — Finished  September  13,  with  35  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

OZARKS — Hot  spell  and  drought  have  been  broken  by  thunder 
showers,  resulting  in  better  quality.  The  pack  of  early  tomatoes 
is  all  over.  There  are  two  or  three  sections  still  packing  toma¬ 
toes  and  if  cool  weather  continues,  with  other  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  they  expect  to  continue  until  frost.  The  opinion  is  that 
the  pack  of  the  Ozarks  will  not  exceed  1,750,000  cases,  with  the 
very  highest  estimate  2,000,000  cases,  compared  with  2,577,196 
cases  last  year. 

TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY — Tomato  pack  practically  over,  at  least 
40  per  cent  short  of  last  season.  Corn  acreage  was  about 
normal,  but  not  cutting  out  as  had  been  expected.  Therefore, 
corn  pack  will  be  a  little  short  of  last  season. 


AS  REPORTED  BY 
OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
TOMATOES 

AMELIA — Crop  about  finished.  Several  contractors  are  through 
picking.  This  week  will  finish  up. 

TIPPECANOE  CITY — Continuous  rain  since  Saturday  has  ruined 
what  few  tomatoes  were  left  in  the  field.  Our  season  is  about 
over  with  65  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

NEW  MADISON — Heavy  rains  during  past  week  have  caused 
some  damage  by  growth  crack.  Otherwise  no  change  since  last 
report. 

MT.  STERLING — Raw  products  grading  good.  Rains  of  few 
weeks  ago  caused  considerable  blight.  Considerable  sun  scald 
and  falling  leaves  also  bloom.  Will  wind  up  next  week.  Crop 
about  55  per  cent  of  normal. 

GREENVILLE — The  tomato  crop  has  not  improved.  The  quality 
is  still  running  poor  on  account  of  sunscald.  We  had  a  nice 
rain  here  Saturday  but  do  not  think  it  will  improve  the  late 
crop  very  much  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  foliage.  We  are 
positive  we  will  have  a  short  pack. 

CELINA — Tomato  crop  continues  to  give  heavy  receipts  with 
rain  causing  losses  to  growers  of  the  ripe  fruit  and  lowered 
quality  to  cannery.  Later  deliveries  will  refiect  the  benefit  of 
rain  if  following  weather  will  favor  the  growth  and  harvest  of 
growing  fruit.  September  15th  will  find  the  receipts  tapering 
off  and  better  part  of  pack  out  of  way.  Pack  has  been  up  to 
normal  so  far  but  outlook  for  second  half  not  so  good. 

VAN  WEiRT — Tomatoes  are  coming  in  this  week  in  very  good 
condition.  Some  farmers  think  the  yield  will  not  last  long  after 
this  week  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  The  early  planting 
in  some  locations  we  understand  is  all  over  with — outside  of 
this  county. 

TOLEDO — Sixty  to  ninety  per  cent  No.  1.  Up  to  now  had  very 
fine  tomatoes  brought  in,  but  this  week  will  perhaps  grade 
highest.  Some  fields  are  burning  and  much  sun  scald  is  reported. 
All  early  varieties  do  not  yield  near  as  good  as  the  late. 

BLISSFIELD,  MICHIGAN — This  will  be  our  biggest  week.  Receipts 
will  drop  rapidly  next  week.  Some  growers  have  turned  in 
their  baskets  now. 

INDIANA — It  is  reported  tomatoes  are  steadily  tapering  off 
with  several  plants  in  Southern  Indiana  through  packing,  and 
they  report  that  the  remainder  will  wind  up  this  week  or  the 
first  of  next,  that  receipts  at  plants  in  central  and  northern 
Indiana  are  down  considerable,  that  heavy  rains  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  did  more  harm  than  good.  They  report  that  they 
expect  to  be  practically  through  packing  in  the  State  by  the 
25th  of  September. 

note:  Some  report  that  they  have  finished  packing.  Others 
state  that  their  peak  is  over  and  will  have  intermittent  runs 
from  this  on.  Due  to  the  fact  there  will  not  be  much  change  in 
the  crop  from  this  on,  this  will  be  the  last  tomato  crop  report 
for  1938. 

SWEET  CORN 

chillicothe: — The  past  week  resulted  in  yields  approxiirately 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  report.  The  present  week  will 
practically  complete  the  corn  harvest  at  this  plant. 

CIRCLEVILLE — Yield  of  Narrow  Grain  corn  1%  tons  per  .ere. 
No  great  amount  of  worm  damage.  Cut  per  ton  640  cans 
MT.  STERLING — Yields  per  acre  about  two  tons.  Acreac  '  re¬ 
duced.  All  Narrow  Grain  corn.  Will  have  about  60  pe”  cent 
of  a  normal  pack.  Have  some  trouble  with  worms.  Will  ;'iiish 
this  week  or  about  September  17th. 

CELINA — Corn  pack  continues  for  one  week  when  th'  crop 
will  be  done.  In  general  there  has  been  only  fair  pack.  Q  '.lity» 
up  to  expectations  but  returns  to  farmers  below  normal.  Dry 
weather  during  growing  season  the  chief  cause  of  low  rc  irns. 

VAN  WERT — We  finished  our  corn  at  both  factories  Sepi.niber 
7th. 

INDIANA — Reports  that  they  estimate  that  their  corn  crop 
will  not  be  over  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack. 

note:  Since  many  have  finished  and  others  are  nearly 
through,  this  is  the  last  corn  crop  report  for  this  year. 
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CRCO  Field  Service  Men  are  now 
available  to  inspect  your  equipment 
and  advise  in  making  necessary 
repairs. 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect”  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ue  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


Canners  who  can  have  this  work 
done  during  the  Fall  season  will 
benefit  not  only  by  today’s  low  prices 
and  special  discounts,  but  avoid 
costly  delays  during  the  busy  season. 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 


ClidJm/luJer 


Comftanif,  Ineorfiorattd 
nihgorr  fulls,  n.v. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  k 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  m 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ■ 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN.  ■ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  M 

Baltimore,  Md.  t 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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The  Robinson-Patman  Law^s  First  Year 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’** 


OVER  two  years  ago  the  now  celebrated 
Robinson-Patman  bill  became  a  law.  Immedi¬ 
ately  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  and 
canners  in  the  country,  who  at  the  same  time  have 
probably  been  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  voluntary 
co-operative  advertising,  discontinued  this  sales  build¬ 
ing  practice.  They  had  to  or  face  possible  and  prompt 
suits  the  cost  of  which  might  have  run  into  large  sums. 
Early  in  the  calendar  year  marking  the  passage  of  the 
bill  this  writer  discontinued  all  but  the  most  guarded 
references  to  it.  Our  publication  took  the  stand  the 
bill  was  the  law  of  the  land,  that  we  would  all  be  better 
off  if  we  did  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  prejudice  our 
readers  in  any  attempt  they  might  see  fit  to  make  in 
complying  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Time  enough  has  passed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  for  a  careful  evaluation  of  it  as  far  as  it 
effects  canners.  To  understand  how  vitally  they  have 
been  effected  by  it  you  need  only  to  understand  one  of 
the  principal  objections  to  voluntary  advertising  by 
groups.  Speaking  frankly  principals  benefiting  greatly 
in  increased  sales  because  of  payments  for  voluntary 
co-operative  advertising  still  longed  for  some  control 
over  contracts  calling  for  substantial  payments  to  dis¬ 
tributors  making  little  if  any  effort  to  earn  them.  The 
writer  has  had  too  much  experience  as  a  manufacturer’s 
representative  not  to  realize  how  important  this  aspect 
of  voluntary  co-operative  advertising  became.  Far  too 
many  groups  in  the  past  have  entertained  contracts 
from  manufacturers  and  canners  anxious  to  increase 
distribution  only  to  find  their  money  was  accepted  in 
apparent  good  faith  and  little  if  any  concrete  sales 
support  given  in  turn. 

Time  enough  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill  for  the  weak  and  inefficient  in 
wholesale  grocery  circles  sponsoring  co-operative 
advertising  groups  to  discontinue  the  practice.  The 
ones  to  stop  first  were  those  performing  no  useful  func¬ 
tion  except  the  feathering  of  their  own  financial  nests. 
Most  of  the  penny  chasers  have  fallen  by  the  way  side. 
The  food  field  knows  too,  of  the  struggles  of  those  well 
formed  groups  in  the  business  since  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  bill  reduced  their  advertising  income  materially. 
Remember,  wholesalers  featuring  private  labels  have 
always  been  able,  and  are  still  able,  to  do  more  in 
advertising  for  groups  without  contributions  from 
group  members  than  are  those  distributors  selling 
goods  on  a  close  margin  and  featuring  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  foods.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Nationally 
known  stocks  of  foods  are  as  well  known  in  every 
hamlet  in  the  United  States  as  is  the  face  of  Jim  Farley. 
Their  worth  so  well  established,  super  markets  situated 
on  the  edges  of  town  as  a  rule  used  the  sale  of  these 
well  known  goods  at  cost  or  less  as  a  magnet  with 


which  to  draw  customers  who  might  otherwise  be  con¬ 
tent  to  remain  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Let 
the  retail  price  of  your  nationally  advertised  canned 
peaches  be  set  by  several,  or  even  one,  super  market  in 
a  city  of  good  size  and  whenever  an  independent  retail 
grocer  failed  to  meet  such  low  prices  he  at  once 
stamped  his  store  as  one  being  high  priced.  If  his 
price  on  canned  peaches  seemed  to  be  and  was  higher 
than  his  super  market  competitor,  the  price  of  his 
fresh  ground  beef  must  also  be  high. 

No  doubt  sponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  first  place  felt 
large  distributors  were  cutting  prices  on  many  foods 
because  they  were  being  paid  advertising  allowances 
in  excess  of  those  paid  to  smaller  dealers.  In  some 
cases  this  may  have  been  so  but  in  not  all  of  them.  The 
very  fact  that  such  distributors  still  feature  loss  leaders 
and  are  not  receiving  advertising  allowances  is  the 
best  proof  of  this  contention.  In  the  meantime,  large 
manufacturers  and  canners  alike  have  really  been 
penalized  to  a  point  something  should  be  done.  Packers 
of  nationally  advertised  goods  see  dealers  everywhere 
pushing  private  label  merchandise  instead  of  the  better 
known  stocks  formerly  sales-promoted  by  means  of 
payments  for  voluntary  co-operative  advertising  or 
outright  payments  to  corporate  chains  for  advertising 
space.  Let  payments  for  advertising  be  resumed  to 
all  qualifying  for  them  and  you  will  see  loss  leader 
selling  of  well  known  foods  discontinued  in  a  large 
part.  Retail  dealers  will  again  be  able  to  sell  such 
goods  in  volume  and  still  not  be  stamping  their  goods 
as  higher  in  price  than  the  corporate  chains. 

Today,  one  voluntary  co-operative  group  with  which 
I  am  familiar  is  advertising  “Jones  or  Jacoby’s”  canned 
cherries  at  so  much  a  can.  The  same  dealers  selling 
Jones  cherries  last  year  are  selling  them  today,  they 
will  not  think  of  stocking  Jacoby’s  cherries.  They 
don’t  have  to  as  long  as  the  ad  reads,  “Or.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  soon  as  some  cherry  canner  cc  nes 
along  who  is  willing  to  pay  for  co-operative  adverti  nig 
both  Jones  and  Jacoby  will  lose  out  and  the  newcor  r’s 
cherries  will  be  advertised.  National  advertising  •  is 
true,  has  created  a  demand  for  these  cherries  but  Jiis 
may  be  offset  to  a  large  degree  by  the  personal  endc  se- 
ment  of  the  retail  dealer  who  feels  he  has  not  *  !^en 
given  a  fair  deal  by  the  canners  whose  stocks  he  las 
been  carrying. 

This  department  does  not  set  itself  up  as  a  ‘'gal 
department.  If  we  wanted  to  know  how  we  might  gay 


*Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  “Better  Profits”  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communica ' ions 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS”  do  THE  CANNING  TRADP,  20 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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foi  co-operative  advertising  and  still  stay  out  of  court, 
we  d  ask  a  lawyer.  Certainly  a  lot  of  folks  must  have 
bedi  making  such  inquiries  because  so  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  paying  as  well  and  as  often  for 
advertising  as  they  did  before  the  passage  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill.  If  soap  manufacturers,  dairy 
people,  millers,  coffee  roasters,  cleanser  manufacturers, 
and  in  fact  some  canners,  can  pay  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  for  co-operative  advertising,  every  canner  in  the 
country  can  pay  if  he  wants  to  and  still  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  John  Law. 

If  you  are  not  looking  for  a  way  to  increase  your 
sales  profitably,  you  ought  to  be.  Advertising  in 
various  ways  is  all  good  but  newspaper  advertising  is 
well  established  and  recognized  as  a  favorable  medium. 
Local  advertising,  especially  on  a  new  product,  is  re¬ 
garded  with  favor  by  authorities.  Advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  by  the  distributors  themselves  is  felt  to  be  a 
highly  desirable  form  of  advertising.  Talk  this  matter 
over  with  your  representatives  and  see  how  they  feel 
about  it.  Talk  with  some  of  those  in  whose  territories 
you  were  possibly  paying  a  little  something  before  the 
19th  of  July  in  1936  and  where  you  have  paid  nothing 
since.  Ask  their  honest  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  ought  to  again  do  something  of  the  sort  and  see 
what  they  say.  If  more  than  half  of  them  are  in 
favor  of  your  resuming  payments  for  advertising,  if 
you  can  do  so  legally,  you’d  better  look  into  the  matter 
at  once.  Safeguard  yourselves,  get  legal  opinions  and 
a  contract  your  advisors  believe  will  protect  you,  then 
go  ahead.  If  you  have  never  paid  for  advertising 
support,  consider  doing  so.  Start  in  a  small  way  and 
note  results  in  increased  sales  and  co-operation. 

Watch  your  step,  however!  Spend  thousands  if  you 
can  and  it  is  necessary  in  paying  for  honest  to  goodness 
advertising  space  and  effort  and  not  one  red  cent  for 
catch  penny  schemes  not  worth  the  cheap  paper  on 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  written.  Advertising 
payments  for  anything  but  newspaper  or  hand  bill 
space  plus  window  posters,  price  cards  and  bulletin 
postings  to  members  and  actual  cost  of  delivery  of 
advertising  material  is  hardly  justified.  Be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  paying  anything  that  may  be  later 
taken  into  the  price  or  profit  side  of  the  dealer’s  ledger. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  be  too  lax  in  allowing  pay- 
mer  ts  for  purchases  and  support  over  a  year’s  period 
unless  you  want  to  encourage  the  same  laxness  on  the 
paio  of  distributors  in  the  discharge  of  advertising 
con'racts  that  brought  many  of  them  into  disrepute 
sev(  ral  years  ago.  Set  out  certain  specified  steps  to 
be  ]  jllowed  in  the  carrying  out  of  your  contracts,  and 
see  hey  are  lived  up  to. 

h  )  doubt  the  author  of  the  well  known  bill  himself 
woi  d  be  the  first  to  give  you  this  same  advice. 
Ser  lusly,  it  is  my  firm  belief  there  was  never  any 
seri  us  objection  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  the  honest 
pay  lents  for  advertising  actually  carried  on.  The 
law  ,vas  introduced  and  passed  to  prevent  anyone  gain¬ 
ing  m  unfair  advantage  over  another.  This  you  will 
not  illow,  your  efforts  will  be  in  accord  with  the  law 
and  Telpful  to  your  business.  Your  sales  in  1938-1939 
will  increase  profitably  as  you  engage  in  payments  for 
volu  itary  co-operative  advertising. 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
corn  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Spragua-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


■  Name . 
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■  Firm _ 


Address 


State . 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


HIS  MANY  FRIENDS 
throughout  the  industry 
will  be  glad  to  see  this 
latest  photogroph  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Phelps,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  and  to  note  how 
well  he  looks.  For  the  long 
years  that  Mr.  Phelps  was 
President  of  the  American 
Can  Company  no  picture 
of  him  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  has  ever  re¬ 
flected  such  contentment 
and  happiness. 


HENRY  W.  PHELPS 


WISCONSIN  PEA  WEEK  has  been  postponed  to  October  17th  to 
22nd  to  provide  ample  time  for  getting  advertising  and  display 
materials  set  up  and  distributed. 


DORGAN-MC  PHILLIPS  PACKING  CORPORATION  have  speeded  up 
their  pimiento  peeling  operations  at  their  Columbia,  Mississippi 
plant  by  the  installation  of  a  crude  oil  roasting  oven  which  takes 
but  1%  minutes  at  350  degrees  to  crack  the  skins  for  removing. 

• 

PAUL  s.  WILLIS,  President  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  was  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  during  the 
week,  enroute  to  Del  Monte  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  Association.  While 
here  he  conferred  with  the  executives  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  Calo  Food  Products  and  other  members  of  the 
organization  he  heads. 


FALL  MEETING  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  will 
be  held  at  Baltimore,  Wednesday,  October  19th,  Secretary  Harry 
Imwold  announced. 


HENRY  c.  PEACHY,  formerly  with  Shirley  (Ind.)  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Packing  Corporation,  and  this 
year  manager  of  the  cannery  at  Curtice,  Ohio,  died  on  the  night 
of  September  19th  from  a  heart  attack. 

• 

THE  SPRAY  RESIDUE  LABORATORY  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Arendtsville,  Adams  County,  has  been 
reopened  for  the  fruit  harvest.  Established  last  year  in  the 
heart  of  the  State’s  commercial  fruit  belt,  it  expedited  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  apples  and  peaches  to  the  big  markets. 
(USD A  lead  tolerance  on  fruit  is  set  at  .025  grain  per  pound. 
Arsenic  and  flourine  residue  tolerance  is  unchanged  at  0.01 
grain). 


NATIONAL  PRESERVES  ASSOCIATION  will  meet  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  23rd  and  24th,  for  their  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

• 

A  FOOTBALL  GAME,  horse  show,  several  parades  and  contests 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  crowning  of  the  “Sweet  Corn  Queen”  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  day  festival  marked  the  ending  of  the  corn  packing 
season  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  the  week  of  September  19th. 

• 

THE  TUNA  BOAT  NORMANDIE,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tuna 
fishing  fleet,  returned  recently  to  her  home  port  of  San  Diego, 
California  from  her  maiden  voyage.  The  trip  was  a  disastrous 
one,  the  vessel  striking  the  rocks  off  San  Juanita  Island,  925 
miles  south  of  San  Diego.  She  was  towed  home  by  salvage  tugs. 

• 

THE  PROMISED  NO.  9  recorder  for  temperature  and  pressure  has 
been  announced  by  the  C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  These  new  instruments  are  designed  for 
ruggedness,  operating  convenience  and  attractive  appearance, 
being  placed  in  a  strong,  weather  proof  aluminum  case,  finished 
in  black  enamel  and  chromium.  All  the  latest  “Tag”  develop¬ 
ments  include  the  interchangable  colibrated  tube  system,  safety 
link  for  range  protection,  bearings  at  each  end  of  corner 
brackets  and  all  important  parts  of  stainless  steel.  New  bulletins 
describing  these  latest  developments  are  now  availbale. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  CANNERS  SHOOT  will  be  held  on  November  16th, 
one  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  event  has  produced  a  lot  of  interest  and  a  lot  of  fun 
in  former  years,  and  a  big  time  is  expected  again  this  year. 

• 

FIFTY  MILLION  POUNDS  of  cannery  products  from  Pennsylvania 
farms  were  inspected  and  graded  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  August. 

• 

NATIONAL-AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold 
its  Annual  Convention  during  Convention  Week  at  Chicago,  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  23rd  and 
24th. 

• 

ATLANTA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated  at  Atlanta, 
Texas  by  T.  R.  Richey,  R.  S.  Allday  and  T.  A.  Howe,  with 
authorized  capital  placed  at  $10,C00. 

• 

CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  of  British  Columbia  will  hold  its 
Annual  Convention  at  the  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver,  E  itish 
Columbia,  Canada,  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  10th  and 
11th. 

• 

VITA-RICH  FOOD  COMPANY  formerly  of  Houston,  Texas,  have 
equipped  the  factory  at  Dickinson,  Texas  with  machinei  for 
canning  bean  sprouts.  The  production  will  also  include  the 
pickling  of  sprouts  for  use  as  a  relish. 

• 

NORTHWEST  FROZEN  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  expect  to  hold  it  con¬ 
vention  during  the  second  week  of  December  and  will  am.  mce 
the  dates  and  place  when  definitely  decided.  Northwest  Co  lers 
Association  expect  to  hold  its  meeting  during  the  first  w  in 
January. 

Readers  are  requested  to  advise  this  journal  of  any  co  '  em- 
plated  changes  in  factory  or  equipment  or  other  personal  jotes 
of  interest.  Address  communications  to  THE  CAN.  ING 
TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  R EC .  U.S.  PAT.  O FF I C E 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


TRADE  MARK  R EC .  U.S.  PAT.  O FF I C E 


JUST  A 
HAMMER  TO 

.  APPLY  rr‘' 


KANSAS  JOBBER  EXPANDS 

I  TEREST  in  the  Carder  Wholesale  Grocery  Com- 

oany,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  acquired  by  the 

Kansas  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  which  will 
hav^e  charge  of  the  management  of  the  business  after 
its  reorganization  October  1,  as  the  Carder  Grocery 
Company. 

The  new  organization  will  continue  to  operate  a  sales 
force  of  eighteen  men  traveling  in  the  four  states  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  selling  from  the 
company’s  warehouse  at  St.  Joseph.  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  also  includes  the  company’s  coffee  and  sundry 
grocery  manufacturing  plant. 

“The  Carder  Grocery  Company  definitely  will  remain 
a  St.  Joseph  institution  and  the  reorganization  is  in 
the  scope  of  expansion,”  said  Harry  B.  Mansefield, 
Vice-President  of  the  Kansas  City  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company.  “In  fact,  some  of  the  territory  now  being 
worked  out  of  Kansas  City  by  our  company  will  be 
added  to  the  St.  Joseph  territory.” 

H.  M.  Carder,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Carder  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  will  retire 
from  active  management  of  the  business,  but  will 
become  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
organization.  J.  H,  McCord,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Carder  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  will  retire  from 
active  administration,  but  will  retain  financial  interest 
in  the  business. 

The  Kansas  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  was 
organized  in  1902,  and  has  been  operating  continuously 
since  that  time,  Mansfield  said. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 


Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits 
Sea  Foods  and  other  Commodities. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET, 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


[JiMJJUJ 


The  compression  grip  Mode  with  precision, 
protects  belt  ends.  Drives  straight. 


Smooth  on  both  faces. 
Embeds  in  belt. 


For  all  belts — all 
speeds.  Flexible. 


Rocker  Hinge  Pin. 
Separable  joint. 


Great  strength. 
Long  life. 


WHY  DOESN’T  YOUR  STATE  ALSO? 


WE  quote: 

“We  are  happy  to  report  that  plans  for  the 
Wisconsin  Canned  Pea  Week,  October  17  to  22, 
are  coming  along  in  fine  shape.  The  W.A.A.  has  had 
a  “fiying  squadron”  of  four  men  at  work  this  week 
calling  on  wholesale  grocers  and  canners  in  the  state  and 
has  met  enthusiastic  response  everywhere.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  has  graciously  supplied  W.A.A.  with 
10,000  copies  of  the  booklet  entitled  “Selling  Facts 
Worth  Knowing  About  Canned  Peas.”  These  will  be 
distributed  to  every  retail  grocer  in  the  state  as  a 
pa  t  of  the  sales  kit. 

'^"his  is  a  state-wide  promotion  and  it  is  suggested 
thr  t  every  pea  canner  see  to  it  that  grocers  in  his  own 
an  t  neighboring  communities  plan  to  take  full 
ad  antage  of  the  program  scheduled  for  that  week. 
Ea  h  pea  canner  can  also  help  this  program  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  story,  about  the  drive,  to  his  local  paper  or  papers. 
Co  tributions  to  the  fund  to  finance  the  canners’  part 
of  his  drive  have  been  coming  in  quite  satisfactorily 
bu!  additional  money  is  still  needed.  Contributions 
mt!  '  be  in  any  amount.  It  is  felt  that  every  pea  canner 
cai  afford  something  for  this  purpose  and  will  want  to 
ha’  e  a  part  in  making  it  a  success.  Checks,  not 
pro  nises,  should  be  sent  to  J.  P.  Kraemer,  Sussex.” 


"Neler  Lets  Go’ 


Made  also  in  "Monel  Metal”  and 
non-magnetic  aUoy  for  special  service, 
and  in  long  lengths  for  wider  belts. 
Sole  Manufacturers 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

<1697  Lexington  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
15  W<  stmoreland  Place,  London,  N.  1. 


12  Sizes  in 
Standard  Boxes. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Doable  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  o> 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Hunker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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FOOD  PRESERVATION  CONFERENCE 

Program 

HIS  conference  scheduled  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  October  20  and  21  has  been  planned  for 
men  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  refrigerated  food  industries 
— dairy,  ice  cream,  cold  storage,  quick  freezing  and  allied  fields. 
The  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  cooperating 
in  these  sessions  ■with  the  University,  found  a  similar  conference 
held  at  State  College,  Pa.,  last  June  to  be  of  great  value.  Experts 
in  these  various  types  of  food  refrigeration  gave  excellent  talks 
on  the  latest  practice,  and  the  informal  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  (questions  and  answers  from  men  actually  on  the  job) 
contributed  greatly  to  the  benefits  gained  by  the  large  and  inter¬ 
ested  crowd. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  talks  follows: 

Thursday,  October  20 

9:00  A.M.  Registration — Ferris  Hall. 

10:00  A.M.  First  Session,  R.  W.  Morton,  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Chairman. 
Address  of  Welcome — Charles  E.  Ferris,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

“Refrigeration — A  Vital  Factor  in  the  Food 
Industry,”  David  L.  Fiske,  Executive  Secretary, 
A.  S.  R.  E.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“Refrigeration — A  Boon  to  Farmers,”  C.  J.  Hurd, 
Agricultural  Engineering  Division,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Knoxville. 

12:30  P.M.  Welcome  luncheon  for  all  members  and  guests  of 
the  Conference.  Speaker,  Dr.  F.  B.  Ward, 

Economics  Department,  University  of  Tennessee. 
University  Cafeteria. 

2:30  P.M.  Second  Session,  Chester  Lichtenberg,  General 
Electric  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Chairman. 
“Bacteria — The  Friends  and  Foes  of  the  Food 
Industry,”  Dr.  P.  W.  Allen,  Professor  of  Bacteri¬ 
ology,  University  of  Tennessee. 

“Behavior  of  Enzymes,”  Chemist,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Tennessee. 
“Effects  of  Freezing  on  the  Vitamin  Content  of 
Vegetables,”  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Chief  Chemist, 
Birdseye  Laboratories,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Control  of  Molds  and  Bacteria  with  Light,”  Dr. 
Harvey  Rentschler,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Division, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

8:00  P.M.  Motion  Pictures  and  Demonstrations. 

“Refrigerated  Locker  Plants”  (illustrated  with 
movie)  A.  A.  Geiger,  York  Ice  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion,  York,  Pa. 

Glass  Evaporator — Alco  Valve  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

“Frozen  Foods”  (a  movie) — General  Foods,  Inc. 

Friday,  October  21 

9:00  A.M.  Third  Session,  W.  R.  Woolrich,  Dean,  College  of 
Engineering,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Chairman. 

“Quick  Freezing  Fruits  and  Berries,”  R.  B.  Taylor, 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Tennessee. 

“Ice  Crystal  Formations  in  Frozen  Foods,”  Dr.  J. 
G.  Woodruff,  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experi¬ 
ment,  Ga. 

“Packaging  Frozen  Foods,,”  R.  M.  Bergstein,  Inter¬ 
state  Folding  Box  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
“Some  Commercial  Aspects  of  the  Frozen  Food 
Industry,”  Harry  Carlton,  Market  Investigator, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Tennessee. 

2:00  P.M.  Fourth  Session,  Professor  C.  E.  Wylie,  Chairman. 

“Economics  of  Farmers’  Locker  Plants,”  W.  E. 
Guest,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“What  is  Ahead  for  the  Frozen  Food  Industry  in 
the  Southeast,”  C.  T.  Baker,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

3:30  P.M.  Inspection  Trip  to  the  Fulton  Sylphon  Company. 
6:30  P.M.  Informal  Dinner,  S  &  W  Cafeteria  Banquet  Room, 
Dr.  L.  V.  Burton,  Editor  Food  Industries,  Speaker. 


PROGRESS  MARCHES  ON 

E  quote: 

“The  field  day  for  sweet  corn  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Wisconsin,  yesterday,  September  23rd  was 
very  well  attended  by  corn  canners  and  seedsmen.  The 
growing  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  trials  and 
the  extent  to  which  different  strains  are  adapted  to 
Wisconsin  conditions  is  quite  marked.  Cut  samples  of 
each  of  the  fifteen  strains  canned  experimentally  by  the 
American  Can  Company  were  available  for  inspection 
at  the  factory.  Several  new  strains  show  a  great  deal  of 
promise  under  Wisconsin  conditions.  We  believe  every¬ 
one  attending  the  field  day  was  greatly  impressed  both 
with  the  importance  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  season  and  with  the  importance  of 
continuing  this  work  for  a  number  of  years.” 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  11,  1938 — Florida  Canners,  Annual  Fall  Meeting, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

OCTOBER  19,  1938 — Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  Fall 
Meeting,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OCTOBER  20-21,  1938 — Food  Preservation  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

OCTOBER  27-28,  1938 — Glass  Container,  Fall  Meeting,  Tray- 
more  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NOVEMBER  2-4,  1938 — Pacific  Fisheries,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  14-16,  1938 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  21-22,  1939 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National-American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National  Preservers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1939 — Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia,  Annual  Meeting,  Vancouver  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B. 
C.,  Canada. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

October  3 — Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  6:30  I'.  M. 
October  4 — Westfield,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  at  8:45  P.  M. 
October  4 — Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

October  5 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Gristed  Bros.,  at  8:30  P.  IL 
October  6 — New  York,  N.  Y.,  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co ,  at 
8:30  P.  M. 

October  7 — Flushing,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  no 
October  7 — Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Clue,  at 
6:15  P.  M. 

October  10 — Cleveland,  Ohio,  Int.  Stewairds  and  Catt  ers 
Assn.,  9:30  P.  M. 

October  11 — Toledo,  Ohio,  Red  and  White  Stores  (The 
Bartley  Co.)  at  8:00  P.  M. 

October  12 — Columbus,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  1:00  P.  M. 
October  13 — Chicago,  Ill.,  Food  Products  Club,  at  12:45  P.  M. 


October  S,  1938 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  Foreman  for  a  cannery  in  a  British  West 
Indian  island.  Must  have  practical  knowledge  of  grapefruit 
and  pineapple  canning,  and  knowledge  of  the  equipment  and 
machinery  used  therefor.  All  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2323 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent,  with  practical  experience 
on  vegetables  and  dry  items,  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2325 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Cooking  Units  of 


Outstanding 


VALUE  and  SERVICE 

9  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Cookins  Units 
comprising  tanks  of  the  finest  construction,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Improved  KOOK-MORE  KOILS  for 
highest  cooking  efficiency  with  the  new,  highly 
efficiency  3  way  Valve  ....  all  for  a  price  that 
is  actually  less  considering  years  of  service  than 
lower  cost  equipment  -  to  say  nothing  of  their  ef- 
Rci  nt  performance  and  high  quality  product. 

Let's  discuss  now  your  requirements 
for  next  season. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

'^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Lack  of  profit  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  staple  canned 
foods  is  causing  many  to  wish  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
some  new  products.  That  is  laudable,  but  you  should  not  venture 
without  careful  study.  Big  sellers  among  new  products  are  not 
the  result  of  guesswork,  or  luck.  The  new  product  must  be 
“right”  from  the  first:  right  in  taste,  appearance,  and  necessarily, 
in  keeping  condition.  Changes  and  improvements  are  likely,  but 
failure  to  hold  up — from  a  mistake  in  processing  or  other  require¬ 
ment — is  usually  fatal.  At  least  it  will  take  a  small  fortune  to  undo 
the  first  bad  impression. 

Fortunately  that  “RIGHT”  basis  is  easily  available.  Read 
“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning”  so  that  you  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  basic  principles  (many,  if  not  most,  of  the  best 
sellers  on  the  market  today  used  that  famous,  and  world-widely 
used  book,  as  a  starting  point.) 

With  such  a  solid  foundation  of  understanding,  build  your  new 
product;  experiment  on  mixture,  flavoring,  texture  or  what  not,  in¬ 
cluding  time  and  temperature  of  process,  and  you  will  not  be  far 
wrong.  If  you  wish  corroboration  of  your  formula,  consult  your 
Can  Company  Laboratory,  or  others,  and  they  will  gladly  pass 
upon  its  safety. 

You  will  find  the  $10.00  spent  for  this  book  the  best  investment 
— the  best  insurance  and  assurance — possible,  and  any  one  in  the 
industry  will  endorse  this  claim. 

For  more  than  30  years — revised  and  kept  up  to  date — the 
‘Cook  Book’  of  this  entire  industry.  Now  in  its  6th  edition,  with 
never  a  sustained  objection  on  any  one  of  its  wide  scope  of  food 
products — canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiments,  juices,  etc., 
etc.  “The  industry’s  cook-book  authority”. 

Order  thru  any  Supplyman,  or  from 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Industry  Has  Come  Out  of  Its  Dolldrums — Canners  Holding — 
Buyers  See  Wisdom  of  Buying — Canned  Peas  Out  of  Trouble 
—Tomatoes  Due  Heavy  Advance — Quality  Canned  Foods  at 
Popular  Prices  Making  Friends  and  Serious  Competition  For 
Other  Foods. 

The  skies  brighten — This  has  been  a  hectic 
week  for  the  world,  with  the  threatened  world  war, 
and  wars  now  raging,  with  strikes  breaking  out  all 
over  the  national  body  like  boils — the  Communist  pre¬ 
paration  or  ground  work  for  the  revolution  they  want, 
i.,  e.,  the  engendering  of  hate  and  bitterness  between 
races,  peoples  and  even  within  families.  But  the  truck¬ 
ing  strike  which  is  possible  of  very  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  movement  of  canned  foods,  promises 
to  be  ended  by  the  time  you  read  this,  and  other 
intended  and  actually  attempted  strikes  are  calming 
down.  Even  the  sane  and  sensible  method  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations  by  conference  and  arbitra¬ 
tion,  rather  than  by  war  and  bloodshed,  is  being  put  to 
its  supremest  test  with  promise  of  success.  History 
presents  no  similar  case  where  nations  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  ready  for  war,  first  sent  their  representatives 
to  confer  with  each  other,  to  avoid  war.  The  world 
will  hope  that  the  award  will  be  permanent  peace. 

Epochical  as  these  events  are,  our  industry  has  not 
been  without  its  happy  happenings.  It  is  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  fear  and  dread  of  a  war  on  canned  foods 
prices,  which  might  easily  have  proved  mortal  to  many 
canners,  have  passed  and  sanity  has  returned.  The 
record  pack  of  25  million  cases  of  peas  sent  a  chill  over 
the  entire  industry,  and  was  used  as  an  unavoidable 
cause  for  below-cost  prices  on  all  canned  foods,  and 
as  the  basis  for  claims  that  packs  of  all  canned  foods 
we  'e  in  heavy  excess.  Demoralization  took  hold  of  the 
inciiistry,  producer,  broker  and  distributor,  and  only 
the  fact  that  heavy  buying  was  absent  prevented  the 
dri  e  from  being  termed  propaganda.  The  industry 
wa ;  stampeded,  but  now  sanity  has  returned  and  well  it 
mi;  ht,  when  business  men  and  not  children  are  faced 
wiih  a  serious  problem.  The  seriousness  here  was  in 
the  thinking,  not  in  the  figures  of  the  packs. 

I'EAS — Canned  peas  are  an  important  item  but  they 
arc  not  “the  whole  cheese”  in  the  canned  foods  world. 
Bu  even  canned  peas  are  not  in  bad  condition,  by 
wh  ch  we  mean  in  heavy  over-supply.  September  1st, 
th(  le  were  but  a  few  more  than  23  million  cases  of  all 
sizf  s  and  grades,  and  including  all  carry-overs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  definite  statistics  just  released.  With  no  futures 
sole,  and  in  the  lightest  buying  months  of  the  year — 


June,  July  and  August — nearly  7  million  cases  of  peas 
were  sold  (and  for  months  there  has  been  little  or  no 
buying  of  anything  except  for  immediate  delivery). 
That  consumption  pace,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  peas  are  of  extra  standard  or 
fancy  quality  (as  contrasted  with  the  ’37  packs  which 
were  weighted  down  with  a  heavy  surplus  of  standards 
and  worse)  and  the  further  fact  of  established  low 
prices,  will  clean  the  decks  of  canned  peas,  under  even 
normal  business,  much  less  if  war-time  demand  sets 
in.  Pea  canners  who  had  not  sense  enough  to  turn  off 
the  deluge  of  peas  which  Nature  gave  them  in  record 
yields  (and  big  yields  are  always  high  quality,  you 
know)  may  not  deserve  it,  but  they  have  gotten  an 
out;  the  danger  is  past,  and  while  they  will  not  make 
the  heavy  profits  all  canners  always  yearn  for,  they 
will  get  some  profit  and  not  be  bankrupt,  if  they  unite 
with  the  Cooperative  which  is  trying  to  help  them.  But 
they  can’t  do  it  as  well,  as  quickly  or  as  cheaply  if  they 
try  to  go  it  alone.  If  they  withhold  membership 
(refuse  to  join)  and  try  to  pinch  pennies  by  saving 
the  contribution,  they  will  lose  dollars  instead  of  pen¬ 
nies  before  their  goods  are  gone.  As  a  class,  pea 
canners  consider  themselves  superior  business  men; 
they  are  now  under  a  test. 

TOMATOES — But  back  to  the  canned  foods  market. 
Buying  is  even  now  perking  up,  for  the  distributors 
have  awakened,  as  well  as  the  canners.  Canned  corn 
will  not  be  over-packed,  you  will  find  when  the  figures 
come  out.  And  as  for  tomatoes,  we  were  tempted  to 
say  they  will  double  in  price  when  the  truth  of  the 
smallness  of  the  pack  becomes  known ;  but  we  will  say 
they  will  be  scrambled  for  at  prices  25  per  cent  higher 
than  now  quoted,  and  at  which  some  are  sellng,  poor 
men.  Of  course  if  the  price  control  on  canned  tomatoes 
is  still  working — and  there  are  rumors  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  looking  into  this — that  advance  in  prices  to  the 
true  worth  of  the  goods  will  be  slower,  but  we  doubt 
if  even  they  can  stop  it.  Look  at  the  picture : 

This  week  the  B.A.E.  issued  “Indicated  acreage  and 
production”  figures  as  of  September  15th.  Tomatoes 
are  given  as  24  per  cent  short  of  last  year,  and  later 
reckonings  to  date  bring  this  shortage  to  35  to  40  per 
cent,  admittedly.  But  take  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
for  easy  figuring,  and  instead  of  a  canned  tomato  out¬ 
put  of  24,  274,522  cases  as  in  1937,  we  could  have  but 
18,205,892  cases,  according  to  the  most  optimistic 
figures  obtainable.  Look  at  the  crop  reports,  and  look 
at  the  huge  number  of  tomato  canners  who  did  not 
operate  at  all,  and  of  nearly  every  other  one  who  cut 
his  output — generally  about  50  per  cent — even  chain 
ptore  factories  stopping  work  with  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  their  normal  pack,  because  they  could  buy  canned 
tomatoes  cheaper  than  they  could  pack  them.  And  if 
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you  know  conditions,  you  may  go  to  too  great  an 
extreme  and  see  the  tomato  pack  a  failure.  It  is  not, 
but  it  is  a  pack  that  will  likely  produce  record  high 
market  prices  before  more  tomatoes  can  be  canned  in 
1939.  We  fear  it  will  be  too  small  for  the  good  of  the 
canned  tomato  market. 

BEANS — Lima  beans  are  going  to  be  a  better  pack 
than  last  year,  but  the  market  is  taking  to  this  product 
and  they  are  already  well  sold  out. 

When  you  talk  to  canners  of  stringless  beans  they 
usually  say  that  they  are  well  sold  up,  the  goods  gone, 
as  the  prices  were  too  low  to  warrant  holding.  The 
B.A.E.  gave  no  figures.  The  far  south  knocked  out 
the  market  prices  and  Texas  need  not  be  proud  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  so.  But  stocks  are  moving  fast  at  the  low 
prices,  and  already  some  canners  are  out  of  the  market 
for  very  much  higher  prices. 

Reports  on  beet  canning  say  that  the  beets  are  being 
taken  early,  while  small,  and  that  the  quality  is  superb. 
If  the  beet  canners  take  the  yield  in  sight  they  will 
duplicate  the  foolishness  of  the  pea  canners,  and  as 
both  of  these  canners  are  often  the  same,  this  will  be 
avoided,  we  believe. 

Cabbage  for  kraut,  too,  is  in  good  supply,  but  the 
canners  say  they  will  keep  the  cut  down  to  within 
consumptive  demands.  Prices  are  so  low  as  to  be  no 
temptation  to  over-pack  this  item. 

Fruit  canning  on  the  coast  is  winding  up  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  a  very  much  stronger  feeling  exists 
among  the  canners.  Not  a  few  canners  there  either 
touched  the  troublesome  items,  like  peaches,  very 
lightly  or  not  at  all,  and  while  the  pack  is  in  excess  of 
what  the  canners  wanted,  it  is  in  strong  hands  and  the 
market  is  getting  better.  The  chains  are  slushing  out 
a  torrent  of  canned  peaches,  at  the  low  prices,  and  this 
is  not  only  getting  rid  of  any  surplus  but  it  is  making 
new  friends  for  canned  peaches. 

Salmon  has  proved  to  be  a  good  pack,  but  with 
shortages  in  some  of  the  most  wanted  kinds,  and  the 
market  for  all  canned  fish  is  good.  The  fish  canners 
stop  when  they  fear  the  supply  may  be  too  large. 

Profit  to  canners  will  be  moderate  at  best,  but  with 
the  good  quality  generally  prevailing,  and  these  low 
prices,  they  are  setting  a  heart-breaking  pace  for  all 
competitors,  especially  the  frozen  foods.  Harsh  words 
for  those  canners  who  have  gone  into  frozen  foods — in 
competition  with  themselves — but  that  is  how  it  looks. 
And  the  results  of  these  low-priced,  fine  quality  canned 
foods,  will  be  a  trmendous  increase  not  alone  in 
popular  consumption  but  in  the  number  of  ardent  users 
of  canned  foods  in  years  to  come.  There  could  be  no 
better  missionaries,  and  canned  foods  will  benefit  from 
its  trials. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


TiHiiE  HJKrmrjEiD*  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Demand,  Feeling  and  Prices  Better  —  Truck  Strike  Makes 
Retailers  and  Distributors  Think  —  Canners  Showing  More 
Firmness — Corn  Easy — Standard  Peas  Moving — Good  Demand 
For  Beets — Salmon  Steady — Some  Interest  in  Sweet  Potatoes. 

New  York,  September  30,  1938. 

CANNED  foods  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better 
during  the  current  week,  and  prices  appear 
definitely  moving  on  the  strong  side.  Fruits 
have  firmed  up,  and  sentiment  in  staple  canned  vege¬ 
tables  is  also  much  better.  There  is  still  a  possibility, 
some  in  the  trade  believe,  that  the  early-season  bearish¬ 
ness  of  distributors,  as  reflected  in  an  almost  total 
absence  of  futures  business,  may  yet  react  to  the 
advantage  of  the  canners.  Actual  business  in  the  local 
market  this  week  has  been  retarded  considerably  by 
the  city-wide  trucking  tie-up,  with  movement  of  food 
supplies  from  jobbers’  warehouses  virtually  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  and  chains  alike  have 
shown  more  inclination  to  broaden  their  buying  opera¬ 
tions,  but  are  confronted  with  increased  firmness  on  the 
part  of  canners.  This  development  may  tend  to  slow 
down  nearby  shipment  buying  somewhat,  although  dis¬ 
tributors  who  have  been  on  a  hand-to-mouth  purchas¬ 
ing  basis  for  the  past  few  months  will  be  forced  to  pay 
current  higher  schedules  for  prompt  requirements.  A 
short  waiting  period,  to  test  out  current  price  struc¬ 
tures,  should  be  followed  by  a  material  pick-up  in 
buying,  particularly  in  view  of  the  improved  export 
outlook  for  American  food  products  incidental  to  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions  abroad. 

TOMATOES — ^The  market  for  southern  packs  is 
working  into  better  position.  Canners  currently  are 
quoting  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  40  cents 
to  421/2  cents  for  standard  Is,  60  to  65  cents  for  2s,  85  to 
90  cents  for  2i/^s,  971/^  to  $1.00  for  3s,  and  $2.90  to 
$3.10  for  10s,  with  a  few  scattered  offerings  of  the 
latter  size  reported  still  available  at  $2.80.  Reports 
from  the  midwest  indicate  a  growing  scarcity  of  both 
extra  standards  and  fancy  quality.  Current  estimates 
indicate  that  the  tomato  pack  in  the  south  will  be  about 
35  per  cent  below  normal. 

CORN — The  market  for  fancy  corn  is  still  in  rather 
easy  position,  with  75  cents  generally  the  asking  price 
at  eastern  canneries.  Standards  are  unchanged,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  buying  interest,  generally  limited  to 
single  carlots.  Reports  of  sales  of  fancy  corn  at  75 
cents,  delivered,  are  heard,  although  most  canner ;  are 
maintaining  this  basis,  f.  0.  b.  plants 

PEAS — The  market  is  still  largely  nominal  in  char¬ 
acter,  with  distributors  generally  deferring  large  cale 
buying  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  gauge  the 
potential  results  of  the  national  marketing  drive  which 
the  merchandising  committee  of  the  pea  canners”  co- 
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operative  will  stage  during  October.  Standards  are 
mc  .ing  well  at  retail,  current  low  prices  and  average 
hig’i  quality  of  this  year’s  pack  tending  to  increase 
consuming  demand,  distributors  report. 

FEANS — The  market  is  still  plentifully  supplied,  and 
pri:es  show  an  easy  tone.  Buyers  generally  are  limit¬ 
ing  purchases  to  prompt  requirements,  and  apparently 
are  none  too  confident  of  the  stability  of  the  present 
price  basis,  which  holds  unchanged  at  last  week’s 
levels. 

NEW  YORK  BEETS — State  canners  are  getting  a 
good  demand  on  early  pack  beets,  with  tne  market  in 
good  shape  due  to  the  limited  carry-over  from  last 
season.  Current  offerings  are  reported  at  55  cents 
for  fancy  cut  2s,  65  cents  for  2V2S,  and  $2.40  for  10s, 
with  fancy  sliced  at  65  cents  for  2s,  75  cents  for  2i/4s, 
and  $2.60  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  New  York  canneries. 

FRUITS  FIRMER — A  stronger  undertone  in  canned 
fruits  is  illustrated  by  formal  opening  prices  by  the 
leading  canners  this  week.  The  formal  list  shows 
advances  over  tentative  opening  on  standard  and  choice 
peaches,  as  well  as  apricots  and  pears.  The  improved 
position  of  the  market  is  indicated  by  the  following 
formal  opening,  announced  by  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  on  its  featured  “Del  Monte”  brand,  covering 
shipments  prior  to  December  31,  1938: 


Varieties 

Buffet 

1  Tall 

2  Tall 

Apricots,  unpeeled  (halves)., 

$0.60 

$0.95 

$1.10 

peeled  (halves)  . 

.67% 

1.15 

1.40 

peeled  (whole)  . 

.92% 

unpeeled  (whole)  . 

.80 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne . 

.72% 

1.30 

1.65 

Figs,  whole  ripe . 

.70 

1.20 

Fruit  cocktail  . 

.62% 

1.07% 

1.40 

Fruits  for  salad . 

.70 

1.20 

1.57% 

Grapes,  muscat  . 

1.05 

Grapes,  seedless  . 

.62% 

.95 

Peaches,  Y.  C.  halves . 

.55 

.87% 

1.05 

Y.  C.  sliced . 

.55 

.87% 

1.05 

Pears,  Bartlett  . 

.65 

1.05 

1.17% 

sliced  . 

.60 

1.00 

Prunes,  prepared  in  syrup . 

.52% 

.92% 

1.10 

*  Blackberries  . 

.70 

1.15 

1.30 

*  Loganberries  . . 

.85 

1.75 

*  Raspberries,  red  . 

.95 

1.75 

2.00 

*  Plums,  de  luxe . 

.50 

.75 

.90 

^Prunes,  fresh  . . 

.50 

.75 

.90 

Varieties  No.  2'^/z  No.  10 

Apricots,  unpeeled  (halves) . $1.40  $5.50 

peeled  (halves)  .  1.75  f . 

peeled  (whole)  .  t .  5.50 

unpeeled  (whole)  .  1.30 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne .  2.15  7.25 

Figs,  whole  ripe .  1.95  6.25 

Fruit  Cocktail  .  1.82%  6.35 

Fruits  for  salad .  2.05  7.30 

Grapes,  muscat  .  1.65  t . 

Grapes,  seedless  .  1.60  5.25 

Peaches,  Y.  C.  halves .  1.35  4.45 

melba  halves  .  f .  4.45 

banquet  halves  .  1.35  4.45 

Y.  C.  sliced .  1.35  4.45 

Pears,  Bartlett  .  1.57%  5.40 

melba  halves  .  f .  f . 

Bartlett  sliced .  1.50  5.20 

Prunes,  prepared  in  syrup .  1.35  4.50 

*Blackberries  .  5.75 

*Raspberries,  red  .  9.75 

*Plums,  de  luxe .  1.10  3.60 

*Prunes,  fresh  . . .  1.10  3.60 


SALMON  —  Buyers  have  been  displaying  a  little 
more  interest  in  Coast  shipment  offerings,  and  the 
market  holds  steady  and  unchanged.  Consumption  in 
this  area,  particularly  on  reds,  has  been  stimulated 
by  recent  price  reductions.  Broadened  export  demand 
for  salmon  is  expected  to  strengthen  the  market  on  the 
coast. 

SWEET  POTATOES — With  new  pack  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  south  now  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  some 
buying  interest  has  developed  here.  Fancy  solid  pack 
are  offering  at  65  cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for  2i/^s,  and 
$2.70  for  lOsj  with  fancy  syrup  pack  at  75  cents,  971/^ 
cents,  and  $3.15,  respectively. 

COLD  PACK  FRUITS — Reports  current  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  indicate  that  the  shortage  in  future  orders  on 
cold  pack  fruits  in  the  northwest  this  season  resulted 
in  the  diversion  of  considerable  quantities  of  fruits 
originally  destined  for  freezing  to  fresh  fruit  channels. 
As  a  result  of  this  situation,  offerings  are  limited,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  berries,  indicating  a  better  demand  for 
competing  canned  fruits  in  No.  10s. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

More  Cheerful  Volume  Buying  Encouraging — Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  Done  —  But  Little  Pea  Business  —  Corn  Market 
Unsettled — Beet  Prices  Firm — Better  Quality  Beans  Selling — 
Pumpkin  Prices — Fruit  Doing  Quite  \Vell — Market 
Good  For  Canned  Fish. 

Chicago,  September  30,  1938. 

HE  WEATHER — Quite  a  number  of  Indiana  to¬ 
mato  canners  figured  that  about  September  25th, 
a  killing  frost  would  fall.  They  came  mighty  near 
hitting  it  on  the  nail.  The  temperature  did  drop 
rather  low  for  a  few  days  around  that  date,  and  light 
frosts  prevailed  in  a  few  isolated  sections. 

Since  then  the  weather  has  been  very  pleasant  with 
some  warmish  days  but  now  comes  a  weather  force- 
caster  with  a  definite  statement  that  on  October  4th 
to  5th,  heavy  and  killing  frosts  will  occur. 

GENERAL  MARKET — A  more  cheerful  air  pre¬ 
vails.  Business  is  better.  Brokers  have  smiles  on 
their  faces  these  days  and  even  the  buyers  lack  those 
glum  and  solemn  facial  expressions  that  were  so  pro¬ 
nounced  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

September  volume  was  encouraging.  Jobbers  report 
one  of  the  best  months  in  a  long  while  and  the  chains 
are  doing  better. 

TOMATOES — With  the  exception  of  a  few  districts, 
the  pack  in  Indiana  and  surrounding  States  is  through 
for  1938. 

Only  a  routine  demand  has  ruled.  The  market  is 
quiet  but  there  is  little  pressure  to  sell  on  the  part  of 
canners. 

Some  slight  shading  of  going  quotations  has  been 
reported,  but  it  is  safe  to  call  the  market  firm  at : 

No.  2  No.  2i/o  No.  10 

Standards  .  $  .65  $  .85  $3.00 

Extra  Standards . 80  1.00  3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE — About  the  lowest  price  one  hears 
of  on  gallon  puree,  is  $2.50,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory. 
Others  quote  from  that  level  to  as  high  as  $3.25, 
factory. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Tomato  juice  is  quiet  al¬ 
though  a  developing  interest  is  soon  expected.  Catsup 
is  moving  fairly  well. 

PEAS — Outside  of  some  low  priced  lots  at  around 
60  cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  there  is  very  little  pea 
business  going  on  these  days.  The  market  is  stagnant. 

CORN — The  lower  prices  named  by  the  Maine  can¬ 
ners,  has  had  a  distressing  effect  upon  Middlewestern 
packings  in  that  it  has  developed  a  greater  amount  of 
fear  in  the  buyer’s  mind  and  has  made  them  wonder — 
what’s  going  to  happen  next. 

Some  No.  1  tin  extra  standard  crushed  white  corn 
business  has  been  booked  at  421/0  cents,  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago.  No.  10  standard  white  crushed  was  sold  at  $3.25, 
delivered.  Balance  of  the  line  is  quiet  with  No.  2 
standard  white  crushed  quoted  at  from  60  to  65  cents, 
factory  in  the  Middlewestern  corn  sections. 

BEETS — Wisconsin’s  prices  are  held  firm  with  some 
little  daily  trading.  Quotations  are: 


No.  2  No.  21/2  No.  10 

Cuts  .  $  .65  $  .75  $2.75 

Diced  . 70  .  3.00 

lO/Over . 80  .80 

20/Over . ;.  1.10  1.10 


f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory  points. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  better  grades  are 
selling  in  an  encouraging  manner,  proving  conclusively 
that  not  all  the  consumers  are  price-minded.  Some 


quotations  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  No.  2  Whole  Green . $1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  No.  3  Whole  Green .  1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Cuts .  1.10 

f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory  points. 

Wax  beans  are  not  plentiful,  but  a  few  are  available 
in: 

No.  2  Fancy  No.  3  Whole  Wax . $1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  No.  4  Whole  Wax .  1.05 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Wax . 95 


PUMPKIN — Considerable  trade  interest  has  been 
noted  in  this  good  old  Fall  product.  There  is  a  section 
in  Indiana,  South  of  Indianapolis,  that  packs  the  major 
portion  of  all  pumpkin  produced  in  these  surrounding 
States.  That  particular  district  is  not  going  to  have  a 
large  crop.  Early  in  the  season  some  sales  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  65  cents  for  No.  21/2  pumpkin,  but  today, 
the  bottom  is: 

Fancy  Ex.  Stand. 

No.  2  Pumpkin . 65  .55 

No.  21/^  Pumpkin . $  .80  $  .75 

No.  10  Pumpkin  .  3.00  2.60 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Reports  from  the  Golden 
State  are  that  peaches  have  sold  remarkably  well  and 
that  the  market  is  scheduled  for  an  advance.  Today 
it  is  difficult  to  purchase  at  less  than: 


No.  2i/>  Standard  Y.  C.  Peaches . $1.10  Coast 

No.  21/2  Choice  Y.  C.  Peaches .  1.20  Coast 


with  many  factors  holding  at  5  cents  more. 

Apricots  are  doing  better  and  trade  interest  develop¬ 
ing  on  that  fruit. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  occupy  the  lime¬ 
light  and  already  certain  large  canners  in  Washington 
are  advising  the  trade  that  they  will  be  short  on  counts 
like  6,  7  and  even  7/9  and  8/10.  A  firm  market  rules 
with: 

No.  21/2  Choice  Pears . $1.40-1.45  Coast 

No.  21^  Standard  Pears .  1.30-1.35  Cor.st 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  sales  are  holding  up  re¬ 
markably  well  and  a  firm  market  rules.  Shrimp  is  weak 
and  some  cutting  of  prices  has  been  noted,  particu  arly 
on  consigned  stocks  in  Chicago.  Tuna  is  routij’o  in 
demand. 

ROBINSON  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— The  Hartfod’s, 
owners  of  the  A.  &  P.  chain  octopus,  have  presented 
their  case  in  a  very  able  way  but  when  one  rea' s  it 
carefully  and  analyzes  it,  one  can  literally  shoot  i  full 
of  holes.  For  example,  part  of  their  statement  sa’  : 

“Fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  food  stul  3, 
are  sold  through  the  chain  stores  at  prices  aven;  r- 
ing  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  cheaper  than  t  .e 
prices  at  which  they  are  sold  by  many  grocers,” 
Notice  that  word  “many”.  They  don’t  say  hat 
“many”  retailers  also  sell  at  the  same  or  lower  prices 
than  the  chain  octopus. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade' 


Buyc/s  Taking  Retail  Lots  But  Coming  Back  Often — Bulk  of 
Packs  in  Strong  Hands — Exports  Holding  Up  Well — Better 
Mov‘^ment  of  Peaches  Expected — Many  Canners  Hold  Down 
Pear  Pack — Paste  Packed  Under  the  New  Regulations — Dry 
Beans  Light  Crop. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  September  29,  1938. 

Retail  buying — Coast  canned  products  continue 
to  move  in  rather  restricted  volume,  with  orders 
running  to  small  sizes  although  fairly  numerous. 
The  trade  comments  on  the  lack  of  carload  orders,  even 
on  prominent  items,  and  the  trend  toward  buying  in 
lots  of  a  few  hundred  cases.  Frequently,  the  same 
buyer  returns  to  the  market  for  the  same  item  within 
a  few  days,  buying  in  the  small  quantity.  Coast  packers 
keep  advising  their  connections  that  lower  prices  in 
general  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  that  advances 
are  more  in  order,  but  buyers  do  not  seem  to  be  con¬ 
vinced.  It  is  no  secret  that  some  forced  sales  have  been 
made  of  late  at  well  below  lists,  and  that  others  will 
probably  be  made,  but  the  bulk  of  the  packs  and  carry¬ 
overs  are  in  strong  hands.  There’s  a  rather  wide  range 
of  prices  prevailing  and  also  quite  a  difference  in 
quality,  which  helps  to  make  for  the  wide  range. 

EXPORTS — Export  trade  in  canned  products  from 
this  sector  has  not  fared  so  badly  of  late,  despite  un¬ 
settled  conditions  abroad.  Quite  a  few  items  in  fruits 
show  gains  month  by  month  over  shipments  of  last 
year.  Reports  for  July,  indicate  quite  a  pickup  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  peaches,  pineapple  and  fruits-for- 
salad  over  those  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
the  lower  prices  quite  likely  accounting  for  part  of  the 
showing.  More  than  three  million  pounds  of  canned 
apricots  moved  during  this  month,  but  even  this  fine 
showing  was  more  than  a  million  pounds  short  of  last 
year’s  shipments. 

PEACHES — The  movement  of  canned  cling  peaches 
is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  very  large  quantities 
avaible,  but  some  of  the  very  important  buying 
interests  still  have  their  commitments  to  make,  so  some 
activ  e  business  should  be  had.  There  are  rather  fre¬ 
quent  sales  of  No.  21/0  standards  at  $1.05  and  choice  at 
$1.15  but  frequently  a  difference  in  quality  of  5  cents 
a  dc^.en  can  be  detected  so  the  lower  price  does  not  mean 
so  n  uch.  The  co-operative  pack  of  the  organized  peach 
gro -  ers  is  being  firmly  held  at  $1.10  and  $1.20  for 
thes '  grades,  respectively,  and  offers  for  less  are  being 
decl  lied  regularly.  The  pack  is  estimated  at  close  to 
9,00  ),000  cases. 

P  jARS — The  packing  of  pears  is  about  at  an  end, 
witi  canners  holding  less  of  this  fruit  in  cold  storage 
thai  usual.  Some  of  the  more  conservative  packers 
hav  confined  their  packs  to  quantities  to  care  for  bus- 
ines  at  hand  and  orders  that  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pect  d  from  their  regular  trade.  Several  canneries  that 
forr  3rly  operated  rather  heavily  on  this  fruit  have  been 
clos  d  this  season.  Still  the  output  promises  to  be  a 
fair  /  large  one.  The  widest  spread  in  prices  in  on  the 
choi  e  grade,  packers  having  evidently  concentrated  on 


this  more  than  usual.  Advertised  brands  are  held  at 
$1.55  for  No.  21/2S,  but  others  are  to  be  had  at  $1.40 
in  California,  and  even  less  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

PASTE — Tomato  paste  is  being  packed  and  mar¬ 
keted  under  new  rules  in  California,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  having  recently  announced  the  adoption 
of  the  regulations  decided  upon  by  the  industry  at  a 
meeting  held  at  San  Francisco,  last  summer.  The  order 
of  the  Commission  is  identical  with  the  proposed  rules 
adopted  at  this  meeting,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
minimum  percentage  of  tomato  solids  allowed  in 
“Salsa.”  At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  several 
packers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  minimum  tomato 
solids  in  this  product  should  be  kept  at  22  per  cent. 
Others  held  for  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  and  the  latter 
won  out  in  the  proposed  regulations  adopted.  The 
Commission  has  seen  fit  to  restore  the  figure  to  22  per 
cent. 

FIGS — The  pack  of  figs  is  being  held  down  somewhat 
by  the  rather  adverse  crop  conditions  being  experienced 
in  some  districts.  The  September  condition  of  the  crop 
was  down  quite  a  bit  from  the  August  report.  Opening 
prices  on  Kadotas  were  recently  named  by  the  several 
packers  featuring  this  fruit. 

DRY  BEANS — As  the  harvesting  season  progresses 
it  is  becoming  quite  evident  that  the  output  of  dry 
beans  will  be  materially  less  in  some  varieties  than  a 
year  ago  in  California.  Small  whites  are  a  light  crop, 
probably  only  about  half  that  of  1937,  while  baby  limas 
will  not  be  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
output  and  limas  only  about  eighty  per  cent.  Blackeyes 
will  also  be  a  smaller  crop.  There  is  quite  a  carry-over 
of  these  varieties  and  prices  are  low.  Improved  buying 
has  come  in  the  wake  of  the  lower  crop  output. 

TUNA — Many  of  the  tuna  packers  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  have  suspended  operations  for  the 
time  being  and  are  giving  the  fish  a  rest.  It  has  been 
felt  advisable  to  keep  stocks  in  the  ocean,  rather  than 
in  cans,  something  that  can  be  done  with  fish,  but  not 
with  fruits.  This  curtailment  of  the  pack  has  served 
to  strengthen  the  market  somewhat  and  some  of  the 
very  low  quotations  have  disappeared. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Pack  Definitely  Short — Old  Stocks  Working  Off — Cool 
Weather  Caught  Raw  Oyster  Shippers  Unprepared  —  Crab 
Meat  in  Light  Supply. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  29,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  this  sea¬ 
son  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  lightest  in  years, 
because  the  best  two  months  of  canning  have 
passed  and  very  little  packing  was  done.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  shrimp  or  scarcity  of  labor, 
but  there  was  a  big  carry-over  stock  from  last  season, 
and  the  present  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  too  low  to 
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warrant  the  canneries  to  go  too  heavy  with  the  new 
pack,  as  it  may  bring  the  prices  still  lower.  Besides, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  factories  to  finance  a  new  pack, 
inasmuch  as  the  banks  have  about  all  the  money  they 
care  to  tie  up  in  shrimp  in  the  old  pack,  hence  money 
for  the  new  pack  is  only  available  in  limited  amounts. 

The  shrimp  are  fancy  in  every  respect  and  while 
not  plentiful  yet  the  factories  could  get  two  or  three 
days  a  week  operation  if  they  were  not  shut  down. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  for  No. 

1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  cool  spell  of  weather  we  had  last 
week  sent  the  thermometer  down  to  52  degrees,  which 
was  record  cold  weather  in  this  locality,  for  this  time 
of  year,  and  it  boosted  the  sale  of  raw  oysters  to  the 
extent  that  many  folks  went  oyster  hungry,  because 
the  demand  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  The  raw 
dealers  have  been  holding  down  production  during  the 
hot  days  and  slack  demand,  so  when  the  cool  weather 
came  along  and  folks  got  oyster  hungry  all  at  once,  the 
oysters  were  still  on  the  reefs  in  the  bay  and  very  few 
in  the  retail  markets.  It  is  the  same  old  story  with 
the  raw  sea  food  dealers :  “When  you  can  get  them,  you 
can’t  sell  them  and  when  you  can  sell  them,  you  can’t 
get  them.”  However,  modern  freezing  plants  have 
enabled  the  raw  fish  dealers  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
fish,  shrimp,  crab  meat,  etc.,  by  keeping  the  markets 
supplied  with  frozen  stock,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  very  much  with  frozen  oysters,  due  to  the 
very  perishable  nature  of  the  bivalves. 

The  weather  is  warmer  this  week  and  the  demand 
for  raw  oysters  is  not  expected  to  be  as  good  as  last 
week. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.  for  five  ounce;  $1.80  for  eight  ounce 
and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Not  much  crab  meat  has  been 
produced  here  for  the  last  month,  but  the  demand  was 
light,  so  it  worked  out  alright.  A  good  many  of  the 
crabbers  knocked  off  and  went  shrimping  and  oystering 
this  month,  which  reduced  production  and  those  that 
remained  on  the  job  crabbing  reported  a  scarcity  of 
them. 

A  better  supply  of  crabs  is  expected  this  week,  as 
the  weather  is  warmer  and  more  crabs  showing  up. 

Crabs  and  shrimp  disappear  during  cold  weather 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  bury  themselves 
in  the  mud  out  of  the  cold. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  30 
cents  per  pound  for  the  white  and  20  cents  for  the 
claw,  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 
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CORN  ORIGIN  TRACED  TO  INDIAN 
POD  SPECIE 

From  The  New  York  Times 

CORN  has  long  been  one  of  the  greatest  of 
botanical  riddles.  Nobody  has  known  where  it 
came  from.  Wild  forms  of  most  other  grains 
are  known,  but  corn  has  remained  a  botanical  orphan, 
says  Dr.  Frank  Thone  of  Science  Service.  Not  only 
does  it  lack  any  identified  ancestors,  but  it  has  only 
two  cousins  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  Teosinte, 
which  is  a  Mexican  fodder  plant,  and  a  wild  grass 
named  Tripsacum. 

Now  come  two  Texas  scientists.  Dr.  P.  C.  Mangels- 
dorf  and  Professor  R.  G.  Reeves,  with  strong  evidence 
that  the  ancestor  of  corn  is  corn — a  primitive  type  of 
grain  known  as  pod  corn,  in  which  each  grain  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  tiny  individual  husk  of  its  own.  Pod  corn 
is  unknown  in  the  wild  state,  but  even  as  a  cultivated 
plant  it  has  certain  definitely  “wild”  characters. 

One  suggestion  that  has  in  the  past  had  the  support 
of  some  botanists,  namely  that  Teosinte  is  the  ancestor 
of  corn,  they  dispose  of  very  neatly  by  adducing  good 
genetical  evidence  that  corn  is  one  ancestor  of  Teosinte, 
the  other  being  that  related  grass  Tripsacum.  They 
hold  that  Teosinte  originated  as  a  natural  hybrid,  prob¬ 
ably  when  the  migrating  Mayas,  about  A.  D.  600,  car¬ 
ried  corn  into  the  natural  range  of  Tripsacum  in 
Mexico. 

One  difficulty  about  the  wild  pod  corn  hypothesis  is 
that  the  Peruvian  Indians,  who  without  much  question 
originated  corn  culture,  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not 
grow  pod  corn  at  all.  But,  reasoned  the  two  scientists, 
not  unlikely  the  Peruvians  had  carried  their  agricul¬ 
ture  to  such  an  advanced  stage  that  they  discarded  pod 
corn  long  ago,  while  less  advanced  Indians  still  used  it. 

So  they  leafed  through  old  manuscripts,  examined 
effigy  pottery  from  the  very  earliest  known  Peruvian 
culture  levels.  Finally,  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale 
University,  they  found  a  faithful  replica  of  a  pre¬ 
historic  ear  of  pod  corn. 

They  do  not  feel  that  the  wild  form  of  corn  is  neces¬ 
sarily  extinct.  It  may  still  exist,  they  think,  in  the 
little  explored  unforested  lowlands  of  Southwestern 
Brazil,  Bolivia  or  Paraguay. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00  The  Cannins  Trac 

j  SO  S.  Gay  Street 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Pi  ices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quc  cations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 
Medium,  No.  1  tall................ 

Large,  No.  2 . . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sQ... 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . — . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.85  2.10 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.00  2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . .  1.05  1.15 


2.50 


2.40 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 


2.60 


2.50 


2.15 

2.35 

1.75 


2.45 

2.50 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

2.35 

2.15 

2.20 

2.00 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 


2.60 

2.45 

2.25 

2.25 

2.40 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.„..............._ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.... . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.80 

.85 

.95 

4.60 

5.00 

4.75 

6.75 

.76 

.75 

4.25 

.76 

.62^  .80 

4.26  . 

.66  . 

4.00  . 


.0^72 

4.50 

6.00 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.95 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 

.72% 

.80 

.70 

.90 

3.85 

4.25 

4.26 

•67% 

.65 

3.76 

.75 

.82% 

.80 

.95 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

.60 

.62% 

.60 

.70 

3.25 

3.75 

3.50 

4.00 

.70  .86 

.60 

.65 

.  2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


i"i‘6 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . . 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

.60 

.76 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

Std.  Cut  Green,  Na  2 . 

.62% 

.55 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.76 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.50 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

6.76 

4.76 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... . . 

.86 

.95 

.96 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No  9. . 

.65 

.70 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.26 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

4.76 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

.70 

.62% 

.66 

No.  10 . .'. . 

3.75 

3.00  ■ 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.26 

1.25 

1.35 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10  . . . 

5.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

.86 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.76 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . . . 

.77% 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.96 

No  10  . 

S.7K 

4.25 

.67% 

.60 

.65 

BEEl'S 

Who  e,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

No.  2%  _ 

1.20 

1.20 

1.60 

Nt  10  _ 

3.60 

3.75 

d  50 

Std.  "iut.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.70 

N(  2%  . 

.65 

.86 

Nf  10  . 

2.40 

3.25 

.65 

.65 

.65 

Nt  2%’ . . 

.85 

.75 

.85 

Nc  10  _ 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

Std.  'diced.  No.  2 _  „ 

.66 

.85 

.90 

Nr  2%  _ 

.90 

IJJ) 

Nt  10  _  _ 

2.60 

3.76 

3.35 

.80 

.70 

.96 

N(  in  . 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

CAE  lOTS 

Std.  Heed,  No.  2 _ _ 

.76 

Nc  10  . 

3.50 

4.26 

Std.  )iced.  No.  2.......................... 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

Nt  10  _ _ _  3.00  3.26  2.76  3.00 


pea.  and  CARROTS 


Std.  Nft.  2 . 

. 76 

.80 

.  1.10  . 

Fane/  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.10 

1.06  1.20  . 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Eht.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . _.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48......»........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . «... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  .3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s................ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38...._..„..., 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.„....... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  88... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48... . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

No.  2  Ungraded... . . 

Soaked,  2s . . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

10s  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ _ — 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.75 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.75 

3.00 

4.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.02% 

1.05 

.90 

.96 

.92% 

.87% 

.82% 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.76 

.80 

4.25 

1.26 

1.06 

1.00 

.75 

.72%  .85 


6.00  6.26 
4.76  6.00 

.80  .90 

.67%  .70 

.62%  .65 


6.00  . 

4.00  4.50 

3.76  4.00 

3.50  3.75 


.65  .70 

.41%  . 

2.10  . 

.57%  . 

2.70  . 


.85 


.52% 

.70 


2.50 


.60  .67% 

.82%  .90 

2.75  3.00 


.76  _ _ 

.90  1.10 

.96  . 


1.16 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

.95 

1.26 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.96 

1.10 

1.16 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.76 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

1.40 

1.30 

1.46 

.95 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.25 

5.50 

6.50 

4.50 

5.50 

.80 

1.00 

.65 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.62% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

3.76 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.90 

.96 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.60 

3.50 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.50 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.80 

2.45 

2.85 

2.50 

2.60 

.55 

.65 

.95 

1.10 

.82% 

.87% 

1.15 

1.25 

2.65 

2.76 

3.75 

4.25 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  - - - 

No.  8  - - - 

No.  10  .  2.70 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack- 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  _ _  3.15 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.70 

.871/2 


.75  . 

.97V2  1.10 


1.20 

1.50 


1.20 

1.50 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


.80 


No.  2%  . .  1.20 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.25 


1.05 

1.25 


1.10 

1.35 


Solid  Pack 

.80  .95 


3.75  4.00 


.70 

1.00 


.80 

1.25 


.80 

1.00 


.90 

1.10 


Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2 


.40 

.60 


No.  2%  . 85 


.421/i 

.65 

.90 


No.  3 


No.  10  .  2.90 


.971/a  1.00 


.42  Va 

.65 

.85 


.70 

.90 


3.10 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  2.75 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  . . . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.60 

2’.'96 

2.75 

3.15 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

2.75 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy„ 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 


8  oz.  .. 
No.  2 
No.  5 


Florida 

.47%  . 

.87V.  1.05 
2.85  3.00 


Texas 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  oz . 

. .  .44 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

No.  1  . . 

_  .54 

.55 

.48 

.60 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

. 57% 

.60 

.50 

.55 

No.  6  . . 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 


1.35 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . .  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1-45  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.321/a  . 

No.  10,  Water... . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup _ _  4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


1.90 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.... . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


2.75  2.85 

With  puree 
.62Va 


.60 

.65 

.77 


.65 

.82ya 


2.65  2.75 


.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

.37% 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.76 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.52% 

.55 

.45 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.72% 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.80 

.76 

.65 

.67% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

3.75 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

1.50  1.55 

1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.20 


California 


1.00 

2.76 


1.05 

3.10 


1.65 

1.70 

1.40 

1.65 

1.30 

1.35 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.75 

3.26 

3.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.25 

.62%  .. 
.72%  .. 
1.06  .. 
1.60  .. 
2.40  .. 

6.00  .„ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  Na  2 _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  watn........«..« 

No.  2,  Preaerved.......^... 

No.  2,  Syrup..........„.__. 


2.00  2.20 

7.50  7.75 


BLUEBERRIES 


No.  2  . 
No.  10 


1.35 

4.85 


1.45 

5.75 


1.45 

5.50 


1..50 

6.00 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No,  2...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2„« 
Elx.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 


1.07%  1.10 


1.07%  1.20 
4.85  5.50 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


1.10  1.15 
4.00  4J5 

1.35  L35 

5.00  . 

2.00  2.10 

1.90  2.00 

1.75  1.80 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red.  Syrup,  No.  2.. 


1.45 

1.50 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.50 

5.00 

.  7.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10....„....„....„.. 


6.25  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz.  . . 

No.  2,  19  oz... 
No.  2,  17  oz... 


.70 

1.25 

1.12% 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb... 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


OYSTERS 


.62%  .65 

.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


Std.,  4  oz....... 

6  oz.  _ _ .... 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz.  _„.... 
Selects,  6  oz. 


6.50 

6.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

1.96 

1.95 

Sou 

.95 

1.06 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80 

2.10 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90 

Northwest  Selects 


1.15 

1.50 


1.25 

1.75 


SALMON 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No. 

No.  % 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


85 

1.95 

40 

1.60 

60 

1.80 

2.25 

1.26 

00 

1.05 

80 

00 

2.15 

90 

.95 

60 

1.76 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  SmiJl . . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large. . 


Southern 

1.10  1.20 


1.15 

1.20 


1.25 

1.30 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key _ 

%  Oil,  Keyless... . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8.. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8.. 


4.50 

4.00 


5.00 

3.50 


1.70  1.70 

3.15  !.20 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*8. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s... 

%8  - - 

¥48  - 

Light  Meat,  Is _ _ 


10.00  *1.45 
6.50  G.SO 


3.85 

9.60 

5.00 

3.50 


1.16 

0.66 

;.75 

3.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


AlilESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AI'JUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frani:  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Bill  NERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc, 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CA'f  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cam  Dn  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  C2uining  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  cons,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  l^d. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORAHNG  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically^ 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


C;  NED  FOODS. 

Phil':  3  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phil!  s  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

C;  S,  Bn,  AU  Kinds. 

an  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Con  ’ntal  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cro-  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hee'  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nati  il  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phe’  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phil'  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

C.  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dev.  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C.  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Can.  n  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C  WASHING  MACHINES. 

^i-'  ‘Im-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Har.  \  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  I  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SHKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  ^pper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  C^darburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara.  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

BerUn  Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Carming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamiltcn,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  V  s. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  amd  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  V/i 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  I! 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AyARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


juice 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes 


Measures  each  can  full  alike  with' 
out  crushing. 


0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 


0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 


#  Compression  adjustment 


#  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


ASGROW 

SEEDS 


Standard  varieties  at  their  best 


Disease-resistant  strains 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  LosAngclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


